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PREFACE 


Ever since India entered the industrial field over a cent ury ago, the in- 
dustrial labour in the country and its problems have been the subject of 
interest. Prom earlier emphasis on prevention of exploitation of labour, the 
interest has now shifted to providing them a fair deal and fuller opportunities. 
Surveys that bring out true conditions of labour provide a sound base to the 
present day approach to problems of labour in India, in the context of planned 
economic development of the country. 

A detailed survey on a country- wide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India in 1911. The years that 
followed witnessed far reaching changes in the set up of the country, its 
basic policies and national objectives. As a result, the well being of the working 
class came to be recognised as an essential factor in the long-term strategy 
for industrial advance and in the overall economic stability and progress 
of the country . The adoption of this policy has brought about a new awaken- 
ing in the ranks of labour and had afforded them much relief in various di- 
rections through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial 
labour and to make an appraisal of their present conditions, a scheme for a 
comprehensive Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second 
Five Year Plan. Its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The 
Survey was conducted according to a phased programme in 40 industries. 
This Report presents data regarding the Clothing Industry covered under the 
Scheme dming 1965-66. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in 
the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also 
certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately 
for large and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited 
study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers 
now enjoy, and provides first-hand information on certain important aspects 
of labour management relations. Attempt has also been made to collect 
and interpret data on certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. 
In the presentation of the data, the effort has been to reduce the information 
into quantitative terms so as to serve as a bench-mark for purposes of evalua- 
tion of changes at a future date. Recourse to general description lias been 
resorted to only where the other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed 
from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper mainte- 
nance of records in many establishments. Jn many cases, the field staff 
Had almost to build up the required statistics from various sources. This 
naturally imposed a heavy demand on the industrial managements canvassed 
and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their wholehearted co-opera- 
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tion, The co-operation and valuable assistance received from associations 
of employers and workers, Labour Commissioners as well as Chief Inspectors 
of Factories and other officials of State 1 Labour Depart ments is also gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisation 
and the Chief Advisor of Factories for evincing keen interest in the Survey 
and rendering* technical advice on various matters is indeed great. .1 am 
also thankful to the. Employment Division of the planning Commission for 
examining the Schedule and Instructions and offering useful suggestions. 

T am equally grateful to the Bure.au of Labour Statistics, U. S. A., 
Government Social Survey Department, U. K., Economies and 1 1 ('search 
Branch, Department of Labour, Canada, and La boar Statistics and Research 
Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice was sought on several 
technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting the present round (fourth and 
final) of the Survey was borne by J )r. J. N. Mongin, 1 Input y I )i rector, supported 
by other officers of the Bureau on various statistical problems arising out 
of the Survey. The field investigations were carried out- bv Sarvashri R. K. 
Bhargava, Harijnder Singh, L. K. Kanuga, Sublets Chandra Luthra, Vijay 
Kumar Loliumi, Iv. N. Upadhyay, R, N. Tewari, It. K. Pih'ay, Ha risk 
Prakash, A. S. Parmar, Kliajan Singh, M. P. Kanaujia, LL L. Khosla and 
L. D. Khanna under the supervision of Sarvashri Padmakar Deshpandc, 
Mahesli Chandra, It. N. Mondal and Balwant Singh Bhola. 

The preliminary draft of this Report was prepared by Sliri Padmakar 
De.shpamle, Investigator Grade I, and was finalised by Sliri Kurbans Lai, 
Deputy Director, with the assistance of Shri TL ]>. L. Bliatnagar, Assistant 
Director, and Sliri P. D. Gupta, Investigator Grade L Shri Bhatnugar was 
also responsible for supervising the manual tabulation of data. Part of 
the data relating to Survey of Labour Conditions in industries covered during 
the fourth round (1905 (5b) was for the first time, tabulated by the Machine 
Tabulation Unit of the Labour Bureau, under the mpci vision of Shri Subir 
Kumar Gupta, Assistant Director. Sarvashri Mohan Lai and K. C. Sharma, 
Computers, assisted in computation of data. To all these I am deeply 
thankful. 

The views expressed in this Report are not necessarily those of the 
Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation (Department of Labour 
and Employment), Government of India. 

♦Now designated as Director General, Factory Advice Service and JLiabour Institutes. 
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Dated the 25th January , 1969 . 


K. K. Bhatia 
Director 



Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

1 • 1. Origin and Growth of the Industry 

The Clothing Industry in India consists of two distinct branches, viz., 
the manufacture of wearing apparel and ready-made garments, and the pro- 
duction of hosiery and knitted goods. Although the seeds of the present- 
day sprawling hosiery industry were sown in the closing years of the last 
century, it was not till 1910’s that the Clothing Industry as such came to 
occupy any significant place in the economy of India. Prior to the Second 
World War, the few factories, which were engaged in the manufacture of 
ready-made garments and other kinds of wearing apparel, wen; hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the general tailoring shops. The huge defence require- 
ments following the out break of the war and stoppage of imports gave 
alillip to the Industry. Daring the war-time, factories for the manufacture 
of wearing apparel wen; started both in the public and the private sectors. 
The goods wen' manufactured generally for the use of the armed forces. It 
was not difficult for the units to switch over to peace-time production, specially 
in view of the expanding internal market for ready-made apparel and the 
opening up of foreign markets to Indian manufactured clothing goods. The 
Industry has a bright future, especially as there is a large potential market 
for Indian ready-made garments not only in developing countries hut also 
in advanced countries like U. S. A. and U. K. 

1‘2. Loca'ina <>[ the Ind'ixtory 

Statement L • L gives details regarding the distribution of Clothing factories 
in various St; tes during 19(i5 along with the average daily employment there- 
in. It will be seen from (be Statement that, from the point of view of number 
olfactories the hugest concent rat ion was in Maharashtra, which alone accoun- 
ted for about. 12 per cent, of t he total number of units in 1965. Nearly 16 
and 13 per cent, of the Clothing factories were, located in Mysore and Madras, 
respectively. In terms of average daily employment, however, it was Uttar 
Pradesh which topped. This State alone was responsible for about 57 per 
cent, of the all-India average daily employment though it had oidv about 
6 per cent, of the factories. Maharashtra came next accounting for about 
17 per cent of l lie total employment, followed by Madras with about 15 per 
cent, of total employment. 

1 ' 3. Genesis of the Surrey 

The tirst comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various indus- 
tries in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the Royal Commission 
on Labour during 1929-31. Its report and findings formed the basis of 
various ameliorat ive measure''. After a lapse of over a decade, i. e., in 1944, 
the Government of India appointed another Committee, viz., the Labour 
Investigation Comniitteee to enquire into the conditions of labour in all im- 
portant industries. The Committee conducted detailed investigations in 
38 industries during 1911-15 and, besides a main report on labour conditions 
in general, published individual reports in respect of various industries. These 
reports proved to be a useful source of information required for the formula- 
tion of labour policy. The years that followed witnessed many changes of 
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far-reaching significance. For instance, many legislative measures were 
adopted to improve working and living conditions and several schemes were 
introduced for promoting welfare and security of workers. The setting 
up of the adjudication machinery also led to improvement in conditions of 
work and wages in various industries. Above all, the attainment of Inde- 
pendence by the country during 1947 gave a new status to the working classes. 
In view of these developments, the Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
Government of India as well as the Planning Commission considered it 
necessary that a fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various 
industries should be conducted so that it may be possible to assess the effects 
of the various measures adopted in the past and to obtain a precise picture 
of the existing conditions and problems of labour for purposes of deoiding 
the future course of action. Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a 
Survey of Labour Conditions was included in the Second Five Year Plan and the 
labour Bureau was entrusted with its execution. The scheme drawn up 
by the Bureau envisaged coverage of 46 industries according to a phased 
programme in four rounds. The Clothing Industry was not surveyed as a 
separate industry by the Labour Investigation Committee during 1944-45, 
presumably because this industry was not an important one at that time. 
However, since the Industry has developed significantly now and employs 
about 30 thousand workers, it was considered desirable to include it in the 
scope of the present Survey. As such, Clothing Industry was covered as 
one of the 18 industries during the fourth and final round of the Survey of 
Labour Conditions Scheme. 

Statement 1-1 

State-wise Distribution of Clothing Factories in India and Average Daily 

Employment, therein, 
during 1965 


Si. State 

No. 



Number 

of 

Factories 

Average 

Daily 

Employ- 

ment 

1 2 



3 

4 

1. Andhra Pradesh 



8 (4-6) 

146 (0*5) 

2. Bihar 



2 (1-2) 

834 (2-8) 

3. Gujarat 



7 (40) 

256 (0*9) 

4. Madhya Pradesh 



1 (0-6) 

18 (0-1) 

5. M a dras 



22 (12-7) 

4,366 (14-7) 

6. Maharashtra 



72 (41-6) 

4,933 (16-6) 

7. Mysore 



28 (16-2) 

1,137 (3-8) 

8. Orissa 



1 (06) 

38 (0-1) 

9. Punjab' 



5 (2-9) 

298 (1-0) 

10. Rajasthan 



1 (0-6) 

16 @ 

11. Uttar Pr a desh 



11 (6-3) 

16,840 (66-6) 

12. West Bengal 



6 (3-5) 

298 (1-0) 

13. Delhi .. 



9 (5-2) 

575 (1-9) 


Total . 


173 (100 0) 

29,755 (100-0) 


® Less than 0*05 

Note : Figures are inclusive of Defence Establishments* Those shown within bracket* are 
percentages to total. 

boiircz — Annual Returns reoeived under the Factories Act, 1948. 
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1*4. Scope and Design 

A note given as Appendix to this Report spells out details relating to 
the sample design and the method of estimation adopted. In view of the 
absence of a complete list of all Clothing factories in the country, it was 
decided that the scope of Survey should be confined to the Clothing factories 
registered under the Factories Aot, 1948, but excluding defence establish- 
ments. The list of registered factories for the year 1963 was used as the 
frame except in case of Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra for which the list 
related to the year 1962. Since the frame indicated high concentration of 
Clothing factories in Maharashtra, it was considered desirable to obtain se- 
parate information for them. Accordingly, Maharashtra, was treated as a 
separate stratum. All other Clothing factories scattered in the rest of the 
country were clubbed together to form the Residual stratum. Earlier in- 
vestigations had indicated the existence of wide variations in conditions 
of work and standard of welfare, amenities, etc., in the establishments of 
different size groups in various industries. It was, therefore, felt that it 
would be usefull to have separate data for establishments of different sizes, 
and consequently it was decided that for the purposes of the Survey, Clothing 
factories should be divided into two size groups — large and small. For this 
purpose, the cut-off point chosen was 105 which was approximately equal 
to the average size of employment per factory. The sampling fraction adopted 
was 50 per cent, for large factories and 20 per cent, for small factories. 

Statement 1 • 2 shows the number of Clothing factoreis together with the 
number of workers employed therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the sample and 
(c) in the sample actually covered. 

Statement 1-2 

Number of Clothing Factories and Workers Employed therein in the Frame 

Sample, etc. 



Centro 

In the Frame* 

.jk- _ _ 

' In the Sample 
selected 

Til the Sample Actually 
Covered 

_ _ A 



{ — 

Number 
of Facto- 
ries 

Number 
of Work- 
ers Em- 
ployed 

Number 
of Facto- 
ries 

— — * 

Number Number of- Number 

of Work- Factories of Work- 
ers Em- ere Em- 
ployed plyed 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Maharashtra 

60 

2,602 

14 

728 

11 (18*33) 

670 (25*75, 


Large Factories 

4 

1,197 

2 

370 

2 (50*00) 

370 (30* 9 h 


Small Factories 

56 

1,405 

12 

358 

9 (16*07) 

300 (21-3f) 

2. 

Residual . . 

73 

3,789 

16 

1,233 

10 (13 *70) 

1,060 (27*98) 


Large Factories 

4 

1,736 

2 

712 

2 (50*00) 

712 (41*01) 


Small Factories 

69 

2,053 

14 

521 

8 (11*59) 

348 (16*95) 

3. 

All India . . 

133 

6,391 

30 

1,961 

21 (15*79) 

1,730 (27*07) 


Large Factories 

8 

2,933 

4 

1,082 

4 (50*00) 

1,082 (36*89) 


Small Factories 

125 

3,458 

26 

879 

17 (13*60) 

648 (18*74) 


’•‘Figures are exclusive of defence establishments. 

Note— F igure in brackets in Cols. (6) and (7) are percentages to the total Number of factories 
and Worker as given in Cols. (2) and (3) respectively. 
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From the figures given in the Statement, it would be seen that the Survey 
ultimately covered nearly 10 per cent, of the Clothing factories in India and 
about 27 per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since only those factories 
came in the sample which featured in the frame and as it was not possible to 
take account of new factories which came into being up to and during the 
period of the Survey, the information given in the Report should be treated 
to relate to the factories which were in existence during the period to which 
the frame relates (i.e., 1962-63) and which continued to exist till the time of 
the Survey (i.e., 1965-66). 

The data were collected through personal visits by the field staff of tlie 
Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule and instructions prepared for 
the Survey as also to impart training to the. field staff, a pilot enquiry was 
conducted in September-October, 1959, before taking up the first round of the 
main Survey of Labour Conditions Scheme in December, 1959. On the basis 
of experience of the pilot enquiry as well as the experience gained during the 
earlier < hrec rounds of the Survey, some, major changes were carried out in the 
schedule* used for the collection of data in the fourth round of the Survey. 
For example, information pertaining to absenteeism, labour turnover, pay- 
period, earnings of ‘Production Workers’ etc., was not collected during the 
fourth round as this information was already being collected under other 
schemes of the Bureau viz ., Occupational Wage Survey, Annual Survey of 
Industries, etc., some minor changes in the block relating to Works 
committees were also made. 

Field Survey for this Industry was conducted during April, 1965, to Feb- 
ruary, 1966. Hence, the data, except where specifically mentioned, should be 
treated to relate to this period i.e., 1965-66. 

*Tho schedule u=od lor the sur vcy has been published in the Report on survey of 
Lab >ijr coil lition> in artificial manure factories in India, 



Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

The employment in the Clothing factories in the country luis been showing 
a steady upward trend. At the end of the First Five Year Plan (i.e., in 1956), 
the average daily employment in the Clothing Industry was about 8,400 
which rose to 14,000 at the close of the Second Plan period in 1961. During 
the next four years, this figure more than doubled itself and, in 1965, the In- 
dustry was providing employment to as many as about 50 thousand workers. 

2*1. Composition, of the Working Force 

During the course of the present Survey, in order to ensure comparability 
data in respect of employment, were collected from the sampled units ns on a 
fixed date i.e., 3lst March, 1965. On the basis of these data, the total employ- 
ment strength of the Clothing factories regist ered under the Factories Act, 1948, 
as on 31st March, 1965, is estimated to be 8,661. This estimate widely differs 
from the similar figures collected under the. Factories Act, 1948 (i.e.. about 30 
thousand) for the year 1965. The main reason for the difference between the 
two figures is that whereas the former does not include data for defence estab- 
lishments which were excluded for the purpose of the present Survey, the latter 
includes them. 

211. Distribution of the Working Force by Broad Occupational Croups 

For the proposes of the present Survey, the internationa lly accopted classi- 
fication* of employees was followed, and accordingly, they were classified into 
the following categories — 

(а) Professional, Technical and Belated Personnel. 

(б) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Porsonnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Based on the above classification, the number of workers in different 
occupational groups is given in Statement 2* 1 . 

The Statement shows that an overwhelming majority of workers (about 
89 per cent, of the total) belonged to the group ‘Production and Related Workers 
(including Supervisory)’, ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ and ‘Clerical 
and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ constituted the next important 
groups, each forming about 5 per cent, of the total employment. ‘Adminis- 
trative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’ and ‘Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel’ accounted for the rest of the working force. Except 
in the case of ‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’, there 
was not much difference in the composition of the working force as between the 
two strata. 

♦Iutemational standard classification of occupations. 
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Statement 2*1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Group 

(31st March, 1965) 


Total Estimated Percentage of Workers 

Number — 

of Work- Profess Adminis- Clerical and Production Wateli 
era sional, Te- trative, Related and Related and Ward 
Centre (Ks- clinical Executive & Wor- Workers and Other 

t imated)* ami Rela- Manage- kers (in- (including Services 
ted Per- rial Per- eluding Supervisory) 

sonnel sonnel Super- 

visory) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Maharashtra 

3,654 

•03 

1 • 3 

7*0 

87*6 

3*8 

Largo Factories 

1,843 

0*3 

1*4 

8* l 

i> 

3*0 

Small Factories 

1,81 l 

0*2 

1*3 

5*8 

88*0 

4*7 

2. Rosidual . . 

5,010 

0*3 

1 * 1 

3*2 

81) -7 

5*7 

Largo Factories 

2,560 

0*6 

1*0 

2*1 

91*9 

4*4 

Small Factories 

2,450 

-- 

11 

4*4 

87-4 

7*1 

3. All India . . 

8,664 

0*3 

1*2 

4*8 

88 * 8 

4*9 

Large Factories 

4,403 

0-5 

1-2 

4*6 

89-9 

3*8 

Small Factories 

4,261 

0* 1 

12 

5*0 

87 -6 

6*1 


*Both Covered and Not Covered under t-ho Factories Act* 1948. 

2*1 "2. Distribution of Workers by " Covered ’ ami " Not Covered’ under the 
Factories Act , 1948 

The Factories Act, 1948, defines "worker’ as “a person employed directly 
or through any agency, whether for wages or not, in any manufacturing process, 
or in cleaning any part of the machinery or premises used for a manufacturing 
process, or in any other kind of work incidental to or connected with the manu- 
facturing process, or the subject of manufacturing process 

It was, however, observed during the Survey that there was no uniformity with 
regard to the above definition of “worker” and, consequently, while some units 
had included certain categories of employees (particularly Watch and Ward and 
Other Services) among those covered under the Factories Act, 1948, others 
ended to exclude them. It is estimated that such workers as were not covered 
under the Act constituted only about 3 per cent, of the total working force. 
Details of workers "covered’ and "not covered 5 in different occupational groups 
are given in Statement 2-2. 

The Statement shows that the proportion of workers not covered under the 
Factories Act was the highest (60 per cent.) in the group "Professional, Tech- 
nical and Related Personnel’, followed by "Administrative, Executive and Mana- 
gerial Personnel’ (about 54 per cent.), "Watch and Ward and Other Services’ 
(about 42 per cent.) and "Clerical and Related Workers’ (about 4 per cent.) 
There was, however, no difference of opinion as regards "Production and 
Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ who were uniformly being 
treated as covered under the Factories Act, 1948, except to a negligible extent 
in th* Residual Group. 



Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers By Covered and Not Covered under the Factories Act, 1948 

(31st March, 1966) 


7 
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A farther examination of the data has revealed that, of the total estimated 
number of 8,395 workers covered under the Act in this Industry, 91-6 per cent, 
were Production and Related Workers, 4*7 per cent, were Clerical and Related 
Workers, 3*0 per cent, belonged to the group 'Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’, 0-6 per cent, were 'Administrat ive, Executive and Managerial Per- 
sonnel’ and the rest few were ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’. 
Similarly, the break-up of the total number of 269 workers 'not covered 
under the Act was 0-7, 6-0, 66*9, 20-8 and 5-6 per cent, for the above-men- 
tioned groups, respectively. 

2*2. Employment of Women 

The Survey results show that during March, 1965, about 37 per cent, of 
the Clothing factories in the country employed an estimated number of 1,758 
women, constituting about one-fifth of the total workers employed in the In- 
dustry. Details are given in Statement 2-3. 

Statement 2-3 


Estimated Vroportion of Women Workers 
(31st March , 1963) 



Centre 

Total 

Number of 
Factories® 

Percen- Total 

tago of Number 

Factories Workers 

Employing Employed* 
W omen 

Percen- 
tage of 
Wonioii 
Workers 
to the 
Total 
Number 
of Workers 
Employed 

Percen- 
tage of 
Women 
Workers 
to the 
Total 
Women 
Workers 
Employed 
in tho 
Industry 
Women 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . 

Maharashtra 

50 

44-9 

3,654 

10*1 

20-9 


Large Factories 

4 

50 0 

1,843 

2*4 

3-3 


Small Factories 

46 

44*4 

1,811 

17* S 

79*6 

2 . 

Residual 

. . 54 

30*6 

.->,010 

27*7 

79*1 


Large Factories 

4 

100*0 

2,560 

51 -J 

90*7 


Small Factories 

50 

25 0 

2,450 

3*4 

20-4 

3. 

All India 

104 

37*4 

8,004 

20*3 

1000 


Large Factories 

8 

75*0 

4,403 

30*7 

1000 


Small Factories 

90 

34*3 

4,261 

9*5 

100 C 


@The number of factories given here is different, from that given in Statement 1*2. The 
difference due to the fact that some factories were found closed at the time of the 

Survey. 

♦‘‘Covered' 5 as well as “Not Coverod” under the Factories Act, 1948. 



Tt will be seen from the Statement that women were employed more in 
large factories than in small units. Of the total number of women workers, 
about 79 per cent, were employed in the Residual Group, while the remaining 
21 per cent, were in the factories located in Maharashtsa. 

About 98 per cent, of the women workers were engaged in production and 
related processes and the rest were employed as typists, steno-typists, creche 
attendants, gate keepers, etc. The women employed as production workers were 
generally engaged on light jobs such as tailoring, particularly hand stitching, 
hand bag making, embroidery, cutting, sewing and packing of brassiers, button 
stitching, etc. Tailoring seems to be the most popular avocation of women as 
about two-thirds of the total number of women workers Were engaged on this 
process. The most common reason given for employing women workers was 
that they were more apt and suitable for the jobs they were engaged on. 

2-3. Child Labour 

No children were, reported to have been employed in any of the Clothing 
factories surveyed. 

2*4. Time-rated and Piece- rated Workers 

Data were collected in respect of the distribution of “Production and 
Related Workers (including Supervisory)” by method of payment, i.e., time- 
rated and piece-rated workers, and the statistics are given in Statement 2-4. 

Statement 2*4 

Estimated Percentage of Distribution of Production and Related Workers • 
by Method of Payment 

(31st March, 1905) 


Centro 

Total 
Number 
of Pro- 
duction 
Work, us* 

Percentage of 
Workers 

i Vi ce nt ago Distribution of Workers 
by Sex and Method of Payment 

. . /L. 

Time- 

rated. 

Piece - 
rated 

Men 

Women 

Time- 

rated 

Piece - 
rated 

i — 

Time- 

rated 

, 

Pieoe- 

rated 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Maharashtra 

. . 

3,201 

78*3 

21-7 

82*7 

17*3 

42*8 

67*2 

Largo Factories 


1,608 

85 -5 

145 

85*1 

14*9 

100*0 

— 

Small Factories 


1,593 

711 

28*9 

79*8 

20*2 

35*0 

65*0 

2. Residual 


4,492 

80-2 

19 '8 

85*6 

14*4 

67*8 

32*2 

Large Factories 


2,351 

810 

190 

95*1 

4 9 

69*3 

30*7 

Small Factories 


2,141 

793 

20-7 

80*7 

19*3 

44*6 

55*4 

3. All India 


7,693 

794 

20*6 

84*2 

15*8 

62*6 

37*4 

Large Factories 


3,959 

82-8 

17-2 

89*2 

10*8 

70*2 

29*8 

Small Factories 

•• 

3,734 

75-8 

24*2 

80*4 

19*6 

37- 1 

62*9 


♦Covered under th Factories Act, 1948. 
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It would bo seen from the Statement that though both the systems of 
payment i.e. 9 time-rate and piece-rate, were prevalent in tho Clothing Industry, 
payment by time predominated as it covered about 79 per cent, of the produc- 
tion workers. The remaining workers were piece-rated. This was, more or less, 
the position in the two strata also. Amongst men, who constituted about four- 
fifths of the total working force, about 84 per cent, of them were employed on 
time-rate basis and the remaining 16 per cent, on piece-rate basis. So far as 
women workers were, concerned, in Maharashtra a majority of them were em- 
ployed on piece-rate basis while in the "Residual Group they wore employed on 
time-rate basis. 

2*5. Contract Labour 

None of the Clothing factories surveyed was reported to be employing any 
workers through contractors . 

2-6. System of Recruitment 

The present Survey has revealed that an over-whelming majority of work- 
ers (about 91 per cent.) were found to have been recruited directly by the 
employers, i.o., recruitment at the factory gate itself accounted for about 
78 per cent, of the workers, those recruited through departmental heads formed 
about 3 per cent, while the rest (about 10 per cent.) had been recruited through 
personal contacts of the employees. The remaining about 9 per cent, of the em- 
ployees were recruited mainly through advertisement and interview method. 
In none of the factories surveyed, recruitment was being made through inter- 
mediaries, Services of Employment Exchanges were being utilised by a few 
small factories in the Residual Group only. 

Itt Maharashtra, with the exception of only about 7 per cent, of the em- 
ployees in whose case advertisement method of recruitment was followed, all 
others had been recruited directly by the management. In the Residual Group, 
about 11 per cent, of the employees had been recruited through advertisement, 
only 0*2 per cent, through Employment Exchanges and the remaining (88*8 
per cent.) direct by the management. 

2*7. Employment Status 

With the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946, it has become obligatory for all establishments employing 100 or 
more workers to classify their employees into various categories of employment 
status, i.e., permanent, temporary, casual, etc. Information relating to classi- 
fication of Production Workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and 
employed directly by the managements (i.e., excluding those employed through 
contractors) into different categories according to employment status was 
collected during the course of the present Survey. In those sampled factories 
where framing of Standing Orders was not obligatory or the same had not been 
framed otherwise, reliance was placed on the version of the management re- 
garding the employment status of their workers. 

The Survey results show that about half of the 'Production Workers’ were 
permanent, about one- third were temporary and the rest were casual workers. 
There was no system of engaging badlis or probationers. Details appear in 
Statement 2 *5. 
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Statkmkxt 2*5 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production and Related 
Workers by Employment Status 
(31st March, 1965) 



Centre 

'total 
Number 
of Pro- 
duction 
Workers* 

2 

r~ 

Perma- 

nent 

3 

Estimated Porcentf 

_ 

Pro ha- Tempo - 
tioners rary 

tge of Workers 


JSadl'ts 

0 

Casual Apprcn 
Workers tices 

1 

4 

5 

7 ‘ 

8 

1. 

Maharashtra 

3,201 

05*0 



34-4 



.. 




Large Factories 

1 ,008 

80 * 1 

. — . 

19-9 

— 

— . 




Small Factories 

1,593 

50-1 

- 

490 

— 





2. 

Residual 

4,492 

38-4 

-- 

32-6 

— . 

29 0 

— 


Large Factories 

2,351 

23-8 

-- 

20-8 

— 

55-4 

— 


Small Factories 

2,141 

54 ■ 3 

— 

45-7 






3. 

All .India 

7,093 

49 ■ 7 

. . 

33-4 

. 

16-9 




Large Factories 

3,959 

40 ■ 7 


20*4 

— 

32-9 




Small Factories 

3,73 1 

52 9 


47 1 

— 

---- 

— 


•Covered under the Factories Act, 1948 and employed directly. 


It would appear from the Statement that the proportion of both perma- 
nent and temporary workers was higher in Maharashtra than that in the Resi- 
dual Group of factories. Casual workers were employed by large-size factories 
in the Residual Group only. At the all- India level, more workers were per- 
manent in small factories as compared to large ones. 

2*8. Length of Service 

During the present Survey, a study of the distribution of workers according 
to their length of service was made in respect of 'Production Workers’ covered 
under the Factories Act, 1918 and employed directly by the managements. 
The data are presented in Statement 2 ■ 6. 

Statement 2-6 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production and Related \V orders 
According to Length of Service 
(31st March, 1905) 


Percentage Distribution of Workers with Length of 


Centre 




Service ot 

_A_ 



a otm f 

Number of 
Production 
Workers* 

Under 1 
year 

1 year and 
above 
but less 
than 5 
years 

5 years 
and above 
but less 
than 10 
years 

10 years 
and above 
but less 
than 15 
years 

15 years 
and 
above 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Maharashtra 

3,201 

35-3 

34 7 

20-2 

8-6 

1*2 

Large Factories 

1,008 

24-8 

44 • 0 

21-1 

101 

— 

Small Factories 

1,593 

45-9 

25-4 

19-3 

71 

2-3 

2. Residual 

4,492 

541 

22 7 

6 • 2 

12-6 

4-4 

Large Factories 

2,351 

02-8 

120 

6-9 

14-3 

4 0 

Small Factories 

2,141 

44-6 

34-5 

5-4 

10*8 

4-7 

3. All India . . 

7,693 

16 3 

27 7 

12 0 

110 

3 0 

Large Factories 

3,959 

47-3 

25 0 

12*7 

12-6 

2*4 

Small Factories 

3,734 

45-2 

30-6 

11-3 

9-2 

3-7 


’•'Covered under tho Factories Act, 1948 and einjdoycd diroetl y 
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It would bo soon Prom tho Statement that about 46 per cent, of the workers 
had put in less than <>ne year’s service as on 31st March, 1965, and about 28 
per cent, had put in one year or more but less than 5 years’ service. The workers 
with a record of 15 years or more of service formed only 3 per cent , of the total 
production workers. The rest constituted the intermediary groups. The propor- 
tion of workers with longer length of service i. c., 10 years and above was higher 
in the Residual Group of factories as compared to those in Maharashtra. 

2 • 9. Absenteeism and Labour Turnover 

As mentioned earlier, during the present Survey, statistics pertaining to 
absenteeism and labour turnover were not collected because such information 
had already been collected separately by the Bureau under the Annual Survey 
of Industries and it was expected that the same could be utilized for this Report 
also. Since the data for 1964 collected during the Annual Survey of Industries 
are still in the processing stage, no use could be made of them in this Report. 

However, in the present Survey an attempt was made to have a general 
idea about the measures and stops taken by the managements to reduce absen- 
teeism and labour turnover. Such information collected during the Survey 
revealed that only about 20 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country 
had taken some steps to reduce absenteeism. All these units were located in the 
Residual group. Generally, the steps taken by the employers to reduce absen- 
teeism were deduction of wages and taking disciplinary action for unauthorised 
absences. In one of these units, the management had also int roduced atten- 
dance bonus scheme to reduce absenteeism. 

As regards labour turnover, none of the units surveyed was reported to 
have taken any measures to reduce labour turnover. 

2 • 10. Trai ning a n d Appren ticeship 

None of the clothing factories surveyed had made any arrangements for 
training, etc. , of their employees. 



Chapter III 
WAGES AND EARNINGS 

During the course of the present Survey, no attempt was made to collect 
data on wage rates for individual occupations as well as wage revisions since 
this information had already been collected by the Bureau under the second 
Occupational Wage Survey ( 1963 ho). 

3*1. Earnings 

3-1*1. Average Daily Earning* of Different Categories of Workers — As 
mentioned earlier, in order to avoid duplication in the collection of data, 
information relating to pay period and earnings of ‘Production and Related 
Workers’ was also not collected under the present Survey since the same was 
to he collected under the Second Occupat ional Wage Survey (1903 — G5). Since 
the data collected under the Second Occupational Wage Survey are still being 
processed, it has not been possible to incorporate the same in this Report. 
Information was. however, collected for the remaining four categories of workers 
viz., (i) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel, (ii) Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personnel, (iii) Clerical and Related Workers (in- 
cluding Supervisory) and (iv) Watch and Ward and Other Services. The 
data collected about average daily earnings relate to workers covered under the 
Factories Act, 1948, and for one pay period preceding 31-3-1965. Statement 
3*1 shows the average daily earnings of the above four categories of workers 
during March. 1965. 


Statement 3*1 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers By Broad Occupational Groups 

(March, 1965) 

(In Rupees) 


Contre 

1 

Professional, 
Technical 
and Related 
Personnel 

2 

Administrative, 
Executive 
and Mana- 
gerial personnel 

3 

Clerical and 
Related Wor- 
kers (includ- 
ing 

Supervisory) 

4 

Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Services 

5 

1. Maharashtra .. 


11-44 

12*64 

8 00 

3-91 

Large Factories 


11-90 

18-47 

7-45 

3-82 

Small Factories 


10-76 

7-66 

8-79 

4-01 

2. Residual 




32*00 

3-60 

3-20 

Large Factories 


— 

32-82 

3-73 

3-23 

Small Factories 


— 

29-82 

3*53 

3-18 

3. All Tndia 


11-44 

26-44 

6 • 26 

3-48 

Large Factories 


11-90 

29-90 

6*45 

3-49 

Small Factories 


10-76 

20-03 

6 • 07 

3-48 


♦Covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 
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It would be seen from the Statement (3 • 1) that the average daily earnings of 
the workers belonging to the group ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial 
Personnel* were the highest (Rs. 26-44), followed by ‘Professional, Technical 
and Related Workers’ (Rs. 11-44), ‘Clerical and Related Workers (including 
Supervisory)’ (Rs. 6-26) and ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ (Rs. 3-48). 
The average daily earnings of ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial 
Personnel employed in small factories in the Residual group were found to be 
rather unusually high. This was mainly due to the fact that there was only 
one small-size unit in the Residual stratum, employing ‘Administrative, Ex- 
ecutive and Managerial Personnel’ who were covered under the Factories Act. 
This unit was a small establishment at the time when the sample was drawn 
but it was found to have grown in size at the ti me of the Survey. Since the unit 
was paying quite high wages, its influence has been reflected both in the 
particular size group and in the stratum, as a whole. At the industry level, the 
average daily earnings of the four categories of workers were higher in large 
factories than in small ones. 

3«l-2. Average Daily Earnings of All Workers 

The following Statement 3-2 shows the average daily earnings, by com- 
ponents, of all workers during 1965 in Clothing factories in the country. The 
information is based on returns received under the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, and relates to employees earning less than Rs. 400 per month and employ- 
ed in factories as defined under Section 2(m) of the Factoris Act, 1948, i.e., 
factories employing (i) 10 or more workers and using power and (ii) 20 or 
more workers and not using power. It may be mentioned that since the data 
have been compiled for factories submitting returns, they are subject to errors 
of non-response. Tjnderthe Payment of Wages Act, 1936, figures are separately 
collected for total earnings (before deductions) of employees covered under the 
Act and the corresponding total man-days worked. Average daily earnings 
are derived by dividing the former by the latter. 

Statkmknt 3-2 


Average Daily Earnings of All Workers by Components 

(1965) 



Component 

Average Daily 
Warnings 

Percentage 


1 

2 

3 



Rs. 


1 . 

Basic Wages 

4*93 

71*87 

2. 

Cash Allowances (including dearness allowance) 

1-89 

27-55 

3. 

Bonuses . . 

0 02 

0*29 

4. 

Money Value of Concessions 

0 01 

0-14 

5. 

Arrears 

0*01 

015 


Total 

6*86 

100*00 
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It would appear from the Statement that basic wages alone accounted for 
about 72 per cent, of the total earnings, followed by cash allowances (nearly 
28 per cent.). The contribution of the other three components, viz., bonuses, 
money value of concessions and arrears, to the total earnings of workers was 
negligible. 

3 • 2 . Dearness A llowance 

It was observed during the Survey that a separate dearness allowance 
was being paid in only about 14 per cent, of the units in the Industry, as a whole. 
These comprised 24 per cent, large and 13 per cent, small establishments. All 
these units were located in the Residual group. In all these units, the rates of 
dearness allowance were based on income-slabs. 

3-3. IncentivejP reduction Bonus 

Production bonus was being paid to the workers in only one large unit 
surveyed in Maharashtra, constituting hardly two per cent, of the factories in 
the Industry, as a whole. The bonus was paid to all time-rated workers when 
average production per day was 350 pieces of clothing or more in the month. 
The rate of bonus payment was as given below : — 


Production Bonus Payable 


350 pieces ot clothing per day . 2 • 5% of the salary drawn in the 

month. 


400 

Do. 

5 % 

Do. 

450 

Do. 

7-5% 

Do. 

500 

Do. 

10 % 

Do. 

550 

Do. 

1*2-5% 

Do. 

600 

Do. 

15 % 

Do. 

700 

Do. 

20% 

Do. 


3-4. Attendance Boons 

Attendance bonus was being paid in only one small unit located in the 
Residual Group, constituting about 6 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the 
country, as a whole. The bonus was paid to the tailors only at the rate of Re. 
1-00 per week. The only condition for the payment of the bonus was presence 
on all the working days in the week. 

3 • 6. Other Cash Allowances 

The Survey results show that no other cash allowances, such as night shift 
allowance, transport or conveyance allowance, house rent allowance, etc., 
were being paid to workers in any of the clothing factories covered. 
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3*6. Bonus ?. s 

3 ■ G * I . Year-end Bonus 

The practice of paying annual or year- end bonus was in existence in 
about 3f> percent, of tlie Clothing factories in the country, comprising 25 per 
cent, of large factories and 37 per cent, of small ones. As between the two 
strata, the proportion of units paying such bonus to the workers was much 
higher (46 per cent.) in the Residual (tl-oup as compared to Maharashtra (about 
24 per cent.). Significantly, not a single large unit covered in the Residual 
Croup was reported to be paying this bonus. 

In about 50 per cent, of the units paying bonus, there were regular schemes 
for the purpose. All these units were small ami were located in the Residual 
Group. Tn the rest of the units, there was no tegular scheme for payment of the 
bonus. Further, in about 72 per cent, of the, units paying bonus, the manage- 
ments were paving it voluntarily, in about I t per cent, of the units it was paid 
as a result of voluntary agreements between the employers and the employees 
and in the remaining 14 per cent, of the factories it was paid on the basis of 
adjudication awards. In four-fifths of these units, all the workers were entitled 
to the bonus while in the remaining factories, it was paid to time rated workers 
only. K very where, bonus was paid in cash. In about one- third of the units, 
the bonus was paid unconditionally while in the remaining units, the payment 
was conditioned by certain requirements such as minimum length of service 
and permanency. 

The rate of payment varied from unit to unit. In about two-thirds of the 
units, bonus was paid at the rate of 15 days’ wages. In the remaining three 
factories, there was no uniformity. In one of them, the bonus was paid at the 
rate of Rs. GO to handlers, trimmers and mazdvors and Its. 120 to all machine 
workers, ironors, supervisors and members of staff, in another factory, the 
rate at which bonus was paid was l/60th of the total earnings of the employee 
during the year. In the third unit, the bonus paid in a year was equal to 
two months’ basic pay. 

3*6-2. Festival Bonus 

Only about one-fifth of tho units covered in Maharashtra, all being small 
factories, were reported to be paying festival bonus to their employees. At the 
all-India level, they comprised about one-tenth of the establishments in the 
Industry. In all these units, the payment of bonus was not made under any 
regular scheme. In half of these units, the bonus was paid to all categories of 
workers, while, in the remaining half, it was paid to production workers only. 
Bonus, in all the cases, was paid in cash. The payment of bonus was uncondi- 
tional in all tho cases and the rate of payment, which was decided purely by the 
managements, varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 200, though a majority of workers got 
from about Rs. 15 to Rs. 50. 

3*6*3. Frojit- sharing Bonus 

This bonus was not being paid in any of the Clothing factories canvassed 
during tho course of the present Survey. 
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3*7. Fines and Deductions 

The present Survey revealed that the practice of imposing fines was not in 
vogue in any of the cothing factories surveyed. However, in one large establish- 
ment located in Maharashtra, the list of acts of commission and omission for 
which fines could be imposed, duly approved by the local authorities, was dis- 
played and fines register was also maintained as per the legal requirement. 

It was further observed that deductions, wherever made, ^ were in confor- 
mity with the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 



Chapter IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

Working conditions obtaining in industries in India have all along attracted 
the attention of the Central Government as well as the State Governments. As 
a result, significant improvements in the conditions of work owe a good deal to 
the legislative enactments, particularly the Factories Act, 19*18. The following 
paragraphs (Inscribe the working conditions in the Clothing Industry as observ- 
ed at the time of the Survey. 

1*1. Shifts 

The data collected during the Survey have shown that one-shift system 
predominated in the Clothing Industry as this was the ease in about 92 per 
cent, of the factories. Of the remaining factories, about 6 per cent, worked 
two shifts and the rest i.e.. about 2 per cent., had three shifts a day. Details 
appear in Statement 4-1. 


Statement 1 ■ l 

Estimated Percentage of Clothing Factories According to A anther of Shifts 

(JUOoGO) 




Total 

X umber 
of 

Factories 

Percentage of Factories having 

/l. 

Peroent- 
> age of 
Factories 
having 
Night 
shifts 


Centre 

One shift 

Two shifts 

Three 

shifts 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . 

Maharashtra 

50 

960 


40 

40 


Large Factories 

4 

500 

— 

50 0 

50-0 


Small Factories 

4(5 

100 0 

-- 


— 

.> 

Residual 

,54 

88-4 

11-6 


— . 


Large Factories 

4 

100 0 


— 

— 


Small Factories 

50 

87*5 

12-5 

— 

— 

3. 

All India 

104 

92 * 1 

60 

1*9 

1*9 


Large Factories 

8 

75*0 

— 

250 

250 


Small Factories 

m 

93-5 

6*5 


— 


In Maharashtra, about 96 percent, of the factories worked one shift and the 
rest had three shifts whereas, in the Residual Group, about 88 per cent, of the 
units worked single shift and the rest two shifts a day. It is significant to note 
that while all large factories in the Residual Group worked single shift, it were 
all small factories in Maharashtra which worked one shift a day. Night shift* 

•For the purpose of the Survey a night shift was treated as the one whose majority of 
working hours fell between 10 P.M. and 6 A.M. 

18 
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was being worked by only ono large factory in Mabarasbtra which had three 
shifts a day. In this unit, there was a regular system of transferring workers 
from day shift to night shift and vice versa, and this change-over was effected 
after a month. The workers working in the night shift enjoyed a concession 
in the shape of reduced hours of work which were only 61 as compared to 8 for 
the day shift. No other amenity like supply of free tea had been provided by 
the management to the night shift workers. 

4 • 2. Ilovrs of Work 

Since the passing of the Factories Act. 1948. the hours of work for adult 
workers have been fixed at a maximum of 48 hours a week and 9 per dav. The 
Chief Inspectors of Factories have been empowered to grant exemption from 
the above limit of daily hours of work in order 1<» facilitate the changeover in 
any factory. 

The data collected during the present Survey show that none of the Clothing 
factories surveyed had more than an 8-liour day and a 18-hour week. In 
fact, in one small unit in the Residual Group, constituting about 6 per cent, 
of tile factories in tho industry, as a whole, the weekly hours of work were 45. 
As already stated, night shift was being worked in only one large establishment 
in Maharashtra and the night shift hours in this unit were 61 only. 

As regards tho prevailing practices in respect, of spreadover and rest interva l 
in the Clothing Industry, the data collected appear in Statement 1-2. 


Statement 4 • '1 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of (Hoiking Factories According tv Duration 
of Spread Over and Rest Interval 
(1965-66) 



Centro 



Vevrcntage of Factories where 


Tota 

No. of 
Factories 


Spread 

Over was 

A 


Equal 
to 8i 
hours 

Equal Equal 
to 9 to 9.V 

hours hours 

Equal 
to 10 
hours 

Equal 
to 101 
hours 

7 

Equal 
to 11 
hours 

1 

o 

3 

4 5 

6 

$ 

I. 

Maharashtra 

50 

38 7 

40 9 


10*2 

10 2 


Large Factories 

4 

100 0 

-- 

— 

— 



Small Factories 

46 

33-3 

44*5 

— 

Ill 

11*1 

2 . 

Residual 

54 

23- 1 

42- 1 11*0 

110 

— 

11 6 


Large Factories 

4 

— 

100 0 • — 


— 

— 


Small Factories 

50 

25 0 

37-5 12 5 

12*5 

— ■ 

12*5 

3. 

All India 

J04 

30 G 

41 6 6*0 

6*0 

4*9 

10*9 


Large Factories 

8 

500 

50 0 — 

— 

— 

— 


Small Factories 

96 

290 

40*8 6*5 

6*5 

5*4 

11*8 
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Percentage of Factories where 




Centro 

i — 

Rest Interval was 




r ' 

Equal 
to \ 
hour 

Equal 
to 1 
hour 

Equal 
to 14 
hours 

Equal 
to 2 
hours 

i 

More 
than 2 
hours 


1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. 

Maharashtra 

38*7 

10 -9 




20-4 


Large Factories 

1000 

— 

-- 

- - 

— 


Small Factories 

33-3 

44 5 



22*2 

s. 

Residual 

‘23*1 

42- i 

110 

11*6 

11*0 


Large Factories 

— ■ 

100 0 

- 


- - 


Small Factories 

250 

37-5 

12 5 

12-5 

12*5 

B. 

All India 

30 H 

41 • 0 

0-0 

0*0 

15-8 


La rge Fa ctor i es 


50 • 0 

50-0 


-- 


Small Factories 

290 

40*8 

0-5 

0*5 

17*3 


It would be seen from the Statement -that all the Clothing factories granted 
a rest interval ranging from half an hour to more than 2 hours to their employees. 
In about 89 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country, t he spread-over 
ranged between 8o hours and 101 hours, that is within the statutory limit of 
10-1 hours. However, in one small unit in Maharashtra and another small 
unit in the Residual Group, the spreadover was equal to 11 hours. In these 
two units, workers were allowed a break of 3 hours. 

In the large unit in Maharashtra working night shift, the spread-over for 
the night shift was 7 hours with a rest interval of half an hour’s duration. 

The timings were reported to be strictly observed in all large and about 93 
per cent, of the small-size Clothing factories in the country which together 
constituted about 92 per cent, of all units in the Industry. 

4*3. Dust ami Fumes , 

Not a single Clothing factory was reported to be having any process giving 
off dust or fumes. 

4*4. Seat Ivy Arramjewcnts 

The Factories Act, 1948, requires tile managements of all factories to make 
suitable arrangements for sitting for all such workers as are obliged to do their 
work in a standing position so that they may take advantage of any opportunity 
for rest which may occur in the course of work. It was found dining the Survey 
that in about 68 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country, comprising 
nearly 80 per cent, of the factories in Maharashtra and about 58 per cent, in 
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the Residual Group, the workers were obliged to work in a standing position, 
and all of them had made seating arrangement for them. 

4*5. Conservancy 

Under the Factories Act, 1918, it is obligatory for every factory to maintain 
an adequate number of latrines and urinals of a prescribed scale for the use ot 
workers. The Survey results show that about 91 pcrccni. of the Clothing 
factories in the country had provided latrines, though in about 87 per cent, of 
these units, the number of latrines provided w as not found to be adequate. 
All factories covered in Mahrashtra had provided latrines as against 88 per cent, 
of the factories in the Residual Group. The defaulters were only small esta- 
blishments. The latrines provided were of water borne sewage type in about 90 
per cent, of the factories and of septie tank type in the remaining 10 per cent, 
of the units. All these latrines were permanent structures with impervious 
floors and plastered or tarred walls. They were also properly screened to afford 
privacy. Water taps in or near the latrines were provided in all the units in 
Maharashtra as against 70 per cent, in the Residual Group. About 58 per cent, 
of the units employing women and having latrines had provided separate latrines 
for tlieir use. These included all large factories and about one-fifth of small 
factories. The defaulting units were all located in Maharashtra. 

Urinals, in addition to latrines, were provided in all the large factories and 
about 37 per cent, small factories. Together, such units constituted about 12 per 
cent, of the factories in the Industry, as a whole, consisting of 28 per cent, of 
the units in Maharashtra and 54 per cent, in the Residual Group. In about 47 
per cent, ot the units providing urinals, t .he number of urinals provided was less 
than the prescribed scale. All these initials were of permanent type with 
impervious floors and plastered or tarred walls and suitably screened to afford 
privacy. Separate urinals for women had been provided in about two- thirds 
of the factories employing women workers and having urinals. 

4*6. Leave and Holidays with Pay 

The Factories Act, 1918, provides that every worker who has completed a 
period of 240 days’ continuous service in a factory should be allow^l, during the 
subsequent period of twelve months, leave with wages for a number of days 
calculated at the prescribed rate. Some of the State Governments have also 
passed laws for the grant of paid national and festival holidays to persons em- 
ployed in industrial establishments. All other types of leave facilities have 
come into vogue either as a result of mutual agreements between the employees 
and the employers or as a consequence of adjudication awards. Statement 4-3 
shows the different types of leave and holidays with pay that the workers in the 
Clothing Industry were enjoying at the time of the Survey. 

4 - 6.1. Earned Leave 

All the Clothing factories covered during the Survey were reported to be 
granting earned leave to their employees. As regards period of leave, qualify- 
ing conditions and the rates of payment, the managements generally followed 
the provisions of the Factories Act, 1948, in this regard. 

M/B(N)31£>ofI*B — 4 
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Statement 4*3 

Es (mated Percentage of Clothing Factories Granting Various Tyj?es of L* ave 

and Holiday with Pay 

{ 1965 - 66 ) 


Percentage of Factories Granting 


Centre 

Total 

Number 

of 

Factories 

r 1 J 

Earned 

Leave 

A_ 

Casual 

Leave 

Sick 

Leave 

Festival 

and 

Nationa 

Holiday 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Maharashtra . . 

50 

100 0 

14-2 

— 

69 3 

Large Factories 

4 

1000 

50* 0 

-- 

100 0 

Small Factories 

46 

1000 

111 

— 

66-7 

t. Residual 

54 

1000 

30 6 

3-7 

76*9 

Largo Factories 

4 

100 0 

100 0 

500 

100 «0 

Small Factories 

50 

100 0 

25 0 

— 

750 

3. All India 

104 

100 0 

22 7 

1-9 

73*2 

Large Factories 

8 

100 0 

750 

25 0 

100-0 

Small Factories 

96 

100-0 

18-3 

— 

71*0 


In order to assess the extent of benefit mutually enjoyed by the workers, 
data were collected about the number of workers who availed of earned Jeave 
dining 19(34 together with the peiod of leave taken. The findings appear in 
Statement 4*4. 

Statement 4*4 

j Estimated Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay 

{ 1964 ) 


Percentage of Workers who K.i joyed leave 


% l 0. 

£■§, 

■oflB 

a * 

p 

* 

a 

© Cd 

bCvs 

00 

* 

isS" 

« £ 

-4^ > 

»o 

.0 no 


© £ X C 

> s ^ ^ 

- 

I? 2 

1Z Z s 

W ts kS Pu * ■£ 

cu 

P 


1 


3 

4 

6 

C 

7 

8 


10 

11 

1 . Maharashtra . . 

2,926 

1,654 

66*5 

9-7 

22-2 

43-2 

9 6 

3*9 

10-3 

1*1 

Large Factories 

1,608 

951 

59-1 

5-0 

17-4 

42-9 

11-9 

4-7 

17-0 

1-1 

Small Factories 

1,318 

703 

53 3 

16-1 

28*7 

43-7 

6 4 

2-9 

11 

1-1 

2. Residual 

3,172 

2,084 

65 7 

9-1 

22-8 

47-3 

10*4 

8*6 

1-1 

0-7 

Large Factories 

1,624 

1,009 

66-2 

4-1 

27-2 

60-2 

60 

— 

— 

0-5 

Small Factories 

1,648 

1,075 

65-2 

13-8 

16-8 

35-2 

14-6 

16-7 

2-1 

0-8 

3. All India .. 

6,098 

3,738 

61*3 

9-4 

22-5 

^5-5 

10-1 

6-5 

6-1 

0-9 

Large Factories 

3,132 

1,960 

62-6 

4-5 

23*5 

61 -S 

8-9 

2-3 

8-2 

0-8 

Small Factories 

2,966 

1,778 

600 

14-7 

21-5 

38 5 

11-4 

11-2 

1-7 

1-0 
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The Statement shows that about 61 per cent, of the workers in the Clothing 
industry availed themselves of earned leave with pay during 1964. The pro- 
portion of such workers was higher (about 66 per cent.) in the Residual Group 
than in Maharashtra (about 56 per cent.). As regards the period of leave, the 
maximum concentration was in the groups ‘over 5 days to 10 days’ and ‘over 
10 days to 15 days’ and these two groups taken together accounted for 68 per 
cent, of the total workers who took leave. 

4-6-2. Casual Leave 

Besides annual leave, about 23 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the 
country were allowing casual leave with pay to tlieir workers. In this regard, 
there was significant difference in the two strata.. As against about 31 per 
cent, of the factories (comprising all large and 25 per cent, of small units) 
in the Residual Group granting casual leave with pay to their employees, 
the corresponding percentage in Maharashtra, was only about 14 (comprising 
50 per cent, large factories and about 11 per cent, small factories). As re- 
gards the duration of leave, in about 65 per cent, of the factories granting 
casual leave, it was allowed up to 10 days in a year while in the remaining 
35 per cent, of the units, it was allowed for 1 1 to 15 days in a year. 

In about 57 per cent, of the factories granting casual leave (comprising 
all such units in Maharashtra and about 38 per cent, in the Residual Group), 
the facility was available to all workers or all except daily-rated employees. 
In the remaining 43 per cent, of the units, all of which were located in the 
Residual Group, casual leave facility was restricted to certain categories of 
employees only such as permanent workers, other than production workers 
or clerical, administrative and executive personnel. During leave, workers 
received their normal wages. 

4-6-3. Sick Leave 

There is no statutory provision regarding grant of sick leave with pay 
to the workers. However, wherever the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
had been implemented, the workers were entitled to sick leave as per the pro- 
vision of the scheme. During the course of the present Survey, information 
regarding sick leave with pay was collected from those units only where the 
sick leave facility was being granted to the workers by the managements, 
irrespective of the fact whether the unit was covered under tho Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme or not. Tho Survey revealed that only one large 
unit located in the Residual Group was allowing four months sick leave to 
all its employees during the entire period of service. The leave was, however, 
allowed only after the worker had exhausted his earned leave. The 
workers were entitled to full pay during the period of such leave. 

4-6-4. National and Festival Holidays 

The present Survey has revealed that all large factories and 71 per cent, 
small factories, together constituting about 73 per cent, of the Clothin. 
factories in the country, as a whole, were granting national and festival 
holidays with pay to their employees. The proportion of factories granting 
such holidays was higher in the Residual Group (about 77 per cent.) than 
MJB(N)3lDofLB— ^ (* ) 



in Maharashtra (about 69 ]>er cent .). In about 79 per cent, of the factories 
granting these holidays, all workers were entitled to the facility, while in 
the rest, it was restricted to monthly-rated staff and production workers 
only. The number of holidays allowed in a year was up to 10 in 78 per cent, 
of the units while in the remaining 22 per cent, of the units, the number of 
days allowed was more than 10. Details appear in Statement 4-5. 

Statement 1-5 

Estimated Percentage of Clothing Factories (banting National) Festival 

Holidays with Pag 
(1965-66) 


Number ot‘ .Percentage Percentage Distribution of Factories 


Centre 

Factories of 

Ifo id i ife'i po 


Granting Holidays 


l 1 itbuvL ^ 

(J ranting 
National/ 
Festival 
Holidays 

l T pto 5 
days 

0 days to 
10 days 

11 days to 16 days 
15 days and above 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Maharashtra 

50 00*5 

04 • S 

35*2 




Large Factories 

.. 4 100-0 

50 0 

50 0 


— 

Small Factories 

4b 0(3-7 

00-7 

33*3 

-- 

— 

2 . Residual 

54 70-0 

- - 

60*3 

34-9 

4-8 

Large Factories 

4 100 0 


— 

50-0 

50 0 

Small Factories 

.. 50 75-0 

— 

00 • 7 

33-3 

-- 

3. All India M 

104 75-2 

20-5 

4S0 

19-0 

2-6 

Large Factories 

s 100*0 

25*0 

250 

25*0 

25-0 

Small Factories 

— 00 71 0 

30 0 

51*7 

18-3 

— 


With the exception of one large unit in Maharashtra where presenceon 
the preceding and succeeding days was essential for claiming payment for 
the national and festival holidays, in no other Clothing factory covered had 
any conditions been laid down in this regard. Workers were paid their normal 
wages for the holidays in all the units. 

4-7. Weekly Off 

A weekly day of rest was allowed in all the Clothing factories surveyed 
as required under the Factories Act. 1948, Payment for such a weekly off 
was being mtuie in 78 per cent, of the factories in the Industry, as a whole, 
comprising all units in tiie Residual Group and about 55 per cent, of those 
located in Maharashtra. 





Chapter V 

WELFARE AND AMENITIES 


The human approach to the problems of indust rial labour has been in- 
creasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for the last few de- 
cades. Various committees and commissions appointed in India, from time 
to time, for enquiring into the conditions of industrial labour have never 
failed to pin-point the urgency ai.d utility of ameliorative measures for pro- 
moting the welfare of workers. Government legislation has been quick in 
response and the various enactments passed have gone a long way in im- 
proving the lot of the working class. Besides facilities provided in com 
pliancewith the law, there arc many items of welfare which some of the 
employers have voluntarily undertaken for the benefit of their employees. 
Apart: from humanitarian considerations, the importance of the provision 
of welfare amenities has been increasingly recognised from t lie point of view 
of preservation of the efficiency of the workers which, in turn, contributes to 
higher productivity. During the present Survey, an attempt was made to 
assess the extent to which the Clothing factories in India had actually pro- 
vided widhi re facilities to their workers. The. information collected in respect 
of various welfare activities (both obligatory and non -obi igatory) is presented 
in the following paragraphs. 

5 • 1 . Dr inking Water Facilities 

The present Survey has revealed that suitable arrangements for the 
supply of drinking water in t lie factory premises existed in all the large, 
factories and about 93 per cent, of the small factories, together const ituting 
94 per cent, of the factories at the Industry level. In Maharashtra, such 
facilities existed in all the factories surveyed whereas in the Residual Group, 
the proportion of factories providing drinking water facility was about 88 per 
cent. Details about the specific arrangements made appear in Statement 
5 - 1 . 

r [*he Statement .stows that the most common arrangements were taps, 
earthen pitchers, buckets and drums. 

The Factories Act, 1948, provides that every factory employing more 
than 250 workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice or other effec- 
tive method during certain specified period of the year. About 1 1 per cent, 
of the Clothing factories in the country, comprising 50 per cent, of large and 
7 per cent, of small factories, were employing more than 250 workers and 
thus were under such a,n obligation. Of these, about. 80 per cent, (comprising 
all such units in Maharashtra and about 70 per cent, of the factories in the 
Residual Group) bad actually made arrangements for the supply of cool 
drinking water during summer. Some of the units, though under no statutory 
obligation, had also made such arrangements and thus, in the Industry, as a 
whole, arrangements for supplying cool water during summer existed in about 
83 per cent, of the Clothing factories. Out of them, in about 84 per cent., 
earthen pitchers were kept while in the remaining 16 per cent., refrigerated 
water was made available. 
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Statement 5*1 

Drinking Water Facilities Provided in the Clothing Factories 

(1965-66) 


Number Percen- Estimated Percentage of Factories where Estimat- 
of tage of Water was supplied through ed 

Centre Factories Factories* A -^Percent- 

where Taps Earthen Buckets Combin- Others age of 
Drinking Pitchers and ation of (i.e., Factories 

Water Drums one or Water making 

Facilities more Cooler) Arrange 

Existed ment for 

supply of 
cooled 
Water in 
Summer 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

. 0 

7 

s 

9 

1. Maharashtra 

r»o 

100 0 

10-2 

05*4 

__ 

20*4 

40 

100*0 

Barge Factories 

4 

mo o 


500 


— 

50 ■ 0 

1000 

Small Factories 

40 

100 0 

111 

66-7 


22-2 

— 

100-0 

2. Residual 

r>4 

88 ■ 4 

17-3 

131 

17*3 

52-3 


65*5 

Barge Factories 
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Presumably keeping in view the hygienic considerations, the Factories 
Act, 1948, prohibits the location of any drinking water point within 20 feet 
of latrines and urinals. It was found during the course of the Survey, that 
in about 28 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country, the drinking 
water points were situated within the prohibited distance and all of them 
were located in Maharashtra. 

5*2. Washing Facilities 

Section 42 of the Factories Act, 1948, la\s down that adequate and suit- 
able facilities for washing should be provided and maintained for the use 
of workers in every factory. It was observed during the Survey that washing 
facilities existed in about 76 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country. 
These comprised almost an equal proportion of large and small factories. 
The proportion of factories which had made such arrangement was higher 
(about 80 per cent.) in Maharashtra than in the Residual Croups (73 per 
cent.). Taps oil stand pipes was the predominent arrangement for the pur- 
pose as it existed hi about 43 per cent, of the factories. Other arrangements 
were wash basins with taps, water stored in receptacles, etc. In about 42 
per cent, of the factories providing washing facilities, some cleansing material 
like soap, <*oda, etc., was also supplied to workers. Such materials were 
accessible to the workers in all the factories. 
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Of the factories employing women and providing washing facilities, 
separate arrangements for women workers existed in about one-third of 
them and they were duly screened. All such factories in the Residual 
Group and about 46 per cent, in Maharashtra were defaulters in this respect. 

5 * 3 * Bathing Facilities 

During the course of the Survey, it was found that bathing facilities 
existed in about 17 per cent, of small factories, constituting about 16 per cent, 
of the Clothing factories in the country. It is significant to note that none of 
the large factories surveyed had provided any such facility. It was further 
observed that no separate bath rooms for women, wherever employed, were 
provided in a.ny of the factories surveyed. Bathing places, wherever provided 
were found clean. 

5*4. Canteens 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that the State Governments may 
make rules requiring that in any specified factory, wherein more than 250 
workers are ordinarily employed, a canteen or canteens should be provided 
and maintained by the occupier for the use of workers. The results of the pre- 
sent Survey revealed that 50 per cent, of the large and about 7 per cent, of the 
small factories or about 11 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country 
were under a statutory obligation to provide canteens. Of these, about 24 
per cent, of the factories in the Residual Group, (comprising all large factories) 
in the Residual Group and constituting about 20 per cent, of the factories at 
the all-India level, had complied with the legal requirement. In Maharashtra, 
although 4 per cent, of the units employed more than 250 workers but 
none of them had fulfilled the legal obligation. A few other units in Maha- 
rashtra, although under no statutory obligation, had provided canteens 
voluntarily and thus in the Industry, as a whole, canteens existed in about 
4 per cent, of the Clothing factories. Such facilities existed in only large 
units surveyed. 

About half of the canteens sold only tea, coffee and snacks and the rest 
had arrangements for the supply of meals as well. In about half of the units 
having canteens, all located in Maharashtra, the canteens were run by the 
contractors and the articles were sold at market prices. These canteens were 
reported to be not much popular due to sub-standard and costly stuff sold 
there. In the remaining half of the units, all located in the Residual Group, 
canteens were run by the management themselves and in these canteens the 
articles were sold at subsidised rates. The managements were regularly subsi- 
dising the canteens by providing free accommodation, light and water. Canteen 
Managing Committees were found to be functioning in about 5 per cent, of the 
Clothing factories having canteens, all these were located in the Residual Group. 
In all the cases Canteen Managing Committees were responsible for fixieg the 
prices of the various items sold in the canteens. Price lists were found to have 
been displayed in 50 per cent, of the units having canteens and they were 
also located in the Residual Group. Drinking water facilities existed in half the 
units having canteens. The hygienic conditions of all the canteens were 
reported to be either good or statisfactory. But location of the canteens \v as 
observed to be not good in ’ alf the cases. 



Of the total estimated number of 2.500 workers employed in the units 
having canteens, nearly 1,700 (i.c., about 67 per cent.) were reportedly visiting 
canteens daily. 

5 * 5. ('reches 

The Factories Act. 1948, requires every factory employing more than 50 
women workers to maintain a creche of a prescribed standard. It is estimated 
on the basis of the present Survey that about 37 per cent, of the Clothing fac- 
tories in the country had women workers on their rolls during March, 1965, 
and about onc-tcnth of them were actually employing more than 50 women 
workers and all of them had provided the creche facility. The condition of 
these creches was found to la* satisfactory because they were located in con- 
genial surroundings and were, generally, found to he properly ventilated and 
lighted and maintained in a clean and tidy condition. The children attending 
the creches were being provided with toys, soap and towels as also free milk 
and refreshments. Full-time, staff had been appointed to look after the child- 
ren in all the creches. No other factory employing women had provided the 
creche facility voluntarily. 

5*6. Loclcers 

None of the Clothing factories surveyed was reported to have provided 
any locker facility for the workers. 

5 • 7 . Rest She 1 tars 

Maintenance ol rest shelters is obligatory under the Factories Act, 1948, 
fn r every factory wherein more than 150 workers are ordinarily employed. 
However, if the factory is maintaining a canteen of a prescribed standard, 
the provision of a separate rest, shelter is no! compulsory. Information collected 
during the Survey shows that hardly 10 per cent, of tin* Clothing factories in 
the country (comprising | pur cent, and about 15 per cent, of the factories 
in Maharashtra and the Residual Croup respecti velv) were under an obligation 
to provide rest shelters as they were omploving more than 150 persons and did 
not have* canteens. Hut none of these factories had respected the law. The 
management of some of the defaulting units reported that they had a plan to 
build rest shelters lor the workers. In others, the rest shelters were not provided 
either because of lack of sufficient space or because the management did not 
feel it necessary as the workers were residing nearby and went home during lunch 
break. A few also stated that there were a number of vacant rooms available 
in the factory where the workers could take rest. Tt was, however, observed 
that some other units had voluntarily provided rest shelters and the percentage 
of such units in the. Industry, as a whole, was bout 7 which consisted of nearly 
10 per cent, of the factories in Maharashtra (all small) and about 4 per cent, of 
those in the Residual group (all large). All the rest shelters were found to be coo], 
well-lighted and ventilated and maintained in a tidy condition. They also 
provided adequate protection from bad weather. However, only about 72 per> 
cent, of the rest shelters were of the prescribed standard, had adequate furni- 
ture and provided drinking water facitlity. 
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5 • 8 . Recreation Facilities 

The information collected during the* Survey lias revealed that only 9 
per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country, comprising about 10 per 
cent, of the units in Maharashtra and 7 per cent., in the Residual Group, 
had provided recreation facilities for their workers. Such facilities existed in 
about 11 per cent, of the small factories in Maharashtra and all large factories 
in the Residual Group. None of the large factories surveved in Maharashtra 
and small factories in the Residual Group had provided any such facility. 
The facilities provided were' in the form of outdoor and indoor games, radio 
sets and celebration of religious and social functions. In all these units, the 
facilities which were managed and financed by the managements themselves, 
were 1 available to all workers. 

5 • 9 . FAncational Facil ides 

The present. Survey has revealed that educational facilities for workers’ 
children wc.ro provided by only one large unit in the Residual Group, consti- 
tuting hardly 2 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country. The unit 
was running a primary school which was open to all children irrespect ive of the 
fact whether they wore the children of the unit's employees or not. However, 
it was reported that about 00 per cent, of the 1 students in the school were child- 
ren of the factory's employees. Text books, slates, pencils, exercise books, 
erasers etc., were provided free by the management to the children attending 
the school. In a small factory in the Residual Group, though there was no 
school as such, the expenditure incurred by the workers for purchasing books, 
etc. , for their children was reimbursed by the managment. 

None of the Clothing factories surveyed was reported to be running any 
adult education centre. 

r> • 1 0. Medical Faeil ities 

5 • 10 • ! . Hospitals! Dispensaries 

The present Survey has shown 1 hat none of the Clothing factories surveyed 
had provided nnv dispensary/ hospital. However, about 12 per cent, of the 
units, comprising about 20 per cent, of the factories in Maharashtra and about 
<1 por cent, in the "Residual Group had made arrangements with outside dispen- 
saries /doctors for the treatment of their workers. 

5 • 10 • 2. A mbvlanee Rooms 

Under the Factories Act, 1918, every factory employing more than 500 
workers is required to provide and maintain an ambulance room. The rules 
framed by the State Governments prescribe the requirements of such rooms. 
Only one large factory coven 1 l in the Residual Group, constituting hardly 
2 per cent, of the factories at tie- all- India level, was under a statutory obliga- 
tion to make arrangements for the provision of an ambulance room but it had 
not actually done so. No other factory had also provided the facility voluntarily. 
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5*10- 3. First-aid Boxes 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every factory should maintain 
first-aid boxes at the rate of one for every 150 workers ordinarily employed. 
Such boxes must contain the prescribed items and should be easily accessible 
to workers during all the working hours. The Survey results show that all the 
Clothing factories had provided first-aid boxes, but in about 81 per cent, 
of these units (comprising about 90 per cent, in Maharashtra and 73 per cent, 
in the Residual Group), the first-aid boxes were found to be deficient in one or 
more items. It was also noticed that in about 18 per cent, of the factories, 
they were not easily accessible to workers. The proportion of such factories in 
Maharashtra and Residual Group was about 24 per cent, and 12 per cent, 
respectively. The Factories Act also provides that each first-aid box must be 
kept under the charge of a trained first-aider. It was, however, found that in 
only about 18 percent, of the factories, comprising about 24 percent, of the 
units in Maharashtra and about 12 per cent, in the Residual Group, there 
were trained first aiders. The corresponding proportion in large and small 
factories was 25 and 17 per cent, respectively. All these first-aiders had 
received the training under the St. John Ambulance training programme. 

5-11. Housing 

Of the factories covered in the Survey, only one large unit in the Residual 
Group, constituting hardly 2 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country, 
had provided free residential accomodation for its employees. The percentage 
of workers actually housed was about 8 in the factory, giving an all-India per- 
centage of only 0*7. The factory was actually a Government-owned unit started 
mainly to provide jobs to the criminal tribes settled in a colony. The manage- 
ment had provided accommodation to only time-rated staff as most of the piece- 
rated workers were already settled in the colony. Nearly 95 per cent, of the 
houses were pucca built. About three-fourths of the houses were having two 
rooms a nd the rest had three-rooms. 

5-12. Other A menit ies 

None of the (fiothing factories surveyed was reported to have provided 
any other amenity like transport facility, grain shops, co-operative society, 
etc., for its workers. 



Chaitkr VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Prior to the attainment of Independence, factory workers in the country 
enjoyed social security only to a limited extent which was mainly in the shape 
of compensation for industrial accidents under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act passed by the Central Government ami maternity benefits under State 
Acts. However, after Independence, there has been a considerable enlargement 
of the scope and content of social security benefits, largely as a result of adoption 
of such statutory measures as the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, and the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952, and to a certain extent, as a result of 
adjudication awards. The following paragraphs describe briefly the social 
security benefits being enjoyed by workers in the Clothing Industry in the 
country at the time of the present Survey. 

6*1. Provident Fund Scheme 

The Survey has revealed that about 30 per cent, of the Clothing factories in 
the country, comprising about 54 per cent . in the Residual O roup and 1 per cent . 
in Maharashtra, had introduced provident fund schemes for their employees. 
The proportion of factories having provident fund schemes was much higher 
in large factories (75 per cent.) than in small factories (26 per cent.). Data 
collected further show that in about 94 per cent, of the factories having pro- 
vident funds, the schemes were introduced under the Employees’ Provident 
Funds Act, 1952, and consequently, the scope, rate of contribution and the 
conditions of eligibility were the same as laid down in t he statutory scheme. 

The remaining one factory (constituting about 6 per cent, of the factories 
at the all-India level) which was actually a Government -owned unit, started 
for the criminal tribes settled in a colony, had a General Provident F u i id Scheme, 
which was non-contributory so far as the omplover was concerned. The scheme 
covered only time-rated employees. 

About 16 per cent, of the estimated total number of workers employed on 
31st March, 1965, were members of the provident fund schemes on that date. 
Details appear in Statement 6- 1 . 

6-2. Pension Schemes 

None of the Clothing factories surveyed was reported to be having any 
pension scheme for its workers. 

0*3. Gratuity Schemes 

Schemes for the payment of gratuity were reported to be in operation, in 
about onc-tenth of the factories, comprising about half of the large factories 
and nearly 7 per cent, of the small factories. Tim proportion of factories paviiur 
gratuity in Maharashtra and the Residual Group was 4 per cent, and about 16 
per cent, respectively. All those units had regular schemes for the purpose. 
Gratuity was payable to workers or tlieir dependants in case ol death and retire- 
ment in all the units where the scheme was in vogue. In addition, about 38 per 
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cent, of the units also paid gratuity to workers in case of resignation and termi- 
nation of service by the employers on grounds other than misconduct. In about 
one-fifth of the units 1 Laving gratuity schemes, gratuity was payable to all 
categories of workers but, i n the remaining four-fifths, it was restricted to certain 
categories of employees such as permanent workers, time-rated workers, clerical 
and watch and ward staff, etc. The main condition for eligibility to the payment 
of gratuity was usually the completion of certain number of years of service 
which varied from factory to factory and ranged from one year to seven years. 
The rate of payment was generally 15 days’ wages for each completed year of 
service, subject to certain maximum. In case of voluntary resignation, gratuity 
was generally paid on a lower scale, depending upon the number of years of 
service put in by the employee. During 1964, it was found that an estimated 
number of 120 workers. 5 in Maharashtra and 117 in llcsidual Group, received 
gratuity. 

Statement 6-1 

Estimated Percentage of Clothing Factories having Provident Fund Schemes, efe. 

( 1965-66 ) 


Estimated Percent- Percentage of Factories Estimated Percent- 
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Tot a I 
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Fa tori es 

ago of 
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.A” 
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of 

Provident 

Fund 
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J? ctLvUl lt^n 
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Provident 

Fund 

Schemes 
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Provident 

Fund 

Scheme 

Other Workers’ 1 ' 
Provident Employed 
Fund on 

Scheme 31-3-1965 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Maharashtra 

50 

40 

100-0 



3,583 

3*1 


.Large Factories 

4 

50 0 

100*0 


1,824 

6*0 


Small Factories 

46 

- 

— 

— 

1,759 

— 

2. 

Residual 

54 

53-7 

93 1 

6*9 

4,812 

25*0 


Large Factories 

4 

1000 

50 0 

50*0 

2,477 

20*8 


Small Factories 

50 

50*0 

100*0 

— . 

2 ^35 

29*5 

3. 

All India 

104 

29-8 

93-6 

6*4 

8,395 

15*6 


Large Factories 

8 

75*0 

66*7 

33-3 

4,301 

14 5 


Small Factories 

96 

26*0 

100*0 


4,094 

16*8 


*Covered under the Factories Act, 194S. 

0*4. Maternity Benefits 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for certain 
periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain other faci- 
lities, etc., to women employed in factories exists in almost all States under the 
various Maternity Benefits Acts passed by the State Governments. However, 
where the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has been put into force, the 
employers are absolved of their liability under the concerned Maternity Benefit 
Act. 


The data collected in the present Survey revealed that only two maternity 
benefit claims were made and accepted for payment during 1964 in one large 
unit in the Residual Group, constituting about 5 per cent, of the factories em- 
ploying women. 
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6*5. Industrial Accidents 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended from time to time, 
and the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, provide for payment of com- 
pensation to workers who are injured on account of accidents arising out of and 
in the course of employment. Provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
were applicable at the time of the Survey to all factories excepting those cov- 
ered under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

Information was collected (luring the Survey in respect of the number and 
nature of accidents which occurred in 1961 in all the sampled factories whether 
covered or not under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. It is estimated on 
the basis of the data collected that, during 1964, accidents had occurred in 
about 12 per cent, of the factories in the ltcsidual Group which constituted 
about 6 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country. An estimated number 
of 14 workers was involved in accidents. It is significant to note that no accident 
had been reported in any of the large factories surveyed. Such accidents had 
occurred in small factories only. Perhaps a better picture can be had when the 
number of workers involved in accidents vis-a-vis the total number of workers 
employed is taken into account. The rate of accidents per thousand workers 
employed, based on the estimate of average number employed during the year 
1964, as also the distribution of workers involved by nature of accidents are 
given in Statement 6-2. 

Statement 6-2 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Involved in Accidents by Nature of Accidents 

( 1964 ) 


Estimated Estimated Proportion of Workers Involved in Aeci- 
Average dents per 1000 Workers Employed Resulting in 

Centre Daily r- — — — — 

Employment Death .Permanent Temporary Total 

in 1964 Disability Disability 


1. Maharashtra 

2,996 





Largo Factories 

1,608 


— 



Email Factories 

1,318 

— 


— ■ 

— 

2 . Residual 

3,172 

— 


4 4 

4*4 

Large Factories 

1,524 

1,648 
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— . 

Small Factories 

— 

— 

8-5 

8*5 

3. All I ndia 

6,098 

- 

— 

2-3 

2-3 

Large Factories 

3,132 






Small Factories 

2,966 



4 7 

4-7 


It will be seen from the Statement that the rate of accidents in the In- 
dustry, as a whole, was about 2 per thousand workers employed. All the acci- 
dents were of minor nature and workers suffered only temporary disabilities. 

6*6. Occupational Diseases 

In none of the Clothing factories surveyed workers were reported to be 
suffering from any occupational disease* 




Chapter VT1 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

During the post-war years, particularly after Independence, considerable 
thought and action have been devoted to matters pertaining to the improve- 
ment of labour-management relations in India. Various legislative measures 
passed by the Government of India, notably the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 
and by the State Governments have gone a lone way in improving industrial 
relations in the country. During the present Survey, information was collected 
on some important aspects of industrial relations in the Clothing Industry and 
the findings are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

7*1. Trade TJnnmism 

Data collected during the Survey has revealed that in about three-fourths 
<if the large factories and nearly one-fourth of the small factories, together 
constituting about 28 per cent , of all the Clothing factories in the country, the 
workers had organised themselves into trade unions. The proportion of workers 
who were members of the trade unions was about 72 per cent, in large factories as 
against 11 per cent, in small factories. In the Industry, as a whole, 42 per cent, 
of the workers were members of trade unions. Further details appear in State- 
ment 7 • 1 


Statement 7-1 

Estimated Percentage of Clothing Factories where Workers were Members of 

Trade Unions , etc. 

(1005-60) 



Centre 

Estimated 

Total 

Number of 
Factories 

Percentage 
of Factories 
where 

Workers were 
Members of 
Trade 
Unions 

Total 

Number of 
Workers 
Employed* 

Percentage 
of Workers 
who we* > 
Members of 
Trade Unions 

Peroentage 
of Factories 
where Unions 
were 

Recognised 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . 

Maharashtra 

50 

28-4 

3,654 

47-8 

85*9 


Large Factories 

4 

100 0 

1,843 

75-5 

600 


Small Factories 

46 

22*2 

1,811 

19-7 

1000 

2 . 

Residual 

54 

26*8 

5,010 

37*8 

50*9 


Large Factories 

4 

50-0 

2,560 

691 

100*0 


Small Factories 

50 

250 

2,450 

51 

50*0 

3. 

All India 

104 

27-6 

8,664 

420 

71-3 


Large Factories 

8 

760 

4,403 

71-8 

66-7 


Small Factories 

96 

23*7 

4,261 

11*3 

72*6 


♦Covered and Not Covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 
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Tt would appear from the Statement that about 71 per cent, of the Clothing 
factories having trade unions had recognised the unions. It is significant to note 
that all the large factories in the Residual Group and all the small factories in 
Maharashtra having unions had granted recognition to the trade unions. 

Multiplicity of the trade unions was not found prevalent in the Clothing 
Industry as none of the factories surveyed had reported having more than 
one union. In about 50 per cent, of the factories having trade unions, all 
the trade unions were registered. In the remaining 41 per cent, of the factories, 
none of the trade union was registered. In Maharashtra, the proportion 
of factories having unregistered trade unions was cent per cent, whereas in 
the Residual Group, such percentage was only about 1 l. Securing claims 
for their members under the various labour laws was the only activity carried 
out by all the trade unions. No trade union was paying any attention to 
adult education. 

7*2. Collective Afjrecmebts 

In the course of the Survey, information was collected in respect of collec- 
tive agreements concluded between the employers and the workers in the 
sampled establishments since 1956. Tt was found that about half the large 
factories and 17 per cent, of the small factories, together constituting about 
one-fifth of the Clothing factories in the country, had concluded collective 
agreements. The proportion of factories having collective agreements was 
higher in Maharashtra (about 111 per cent.) than in the Residual Group 
(about 15 per cent.). Subject matters of collective agreements covered a 
wide field such as wage scales, dearness allowance, earned leave., holidays, 
introduction of employees provident funds, payment; of bonus, etc. 

7*3. aS7 andhtfj Orders 

With the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders, 
Act, 1946. it has become obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more 
workers to frame Standing Orders for regulating such matters as classifica- 
lion of workers, intimation of periods and hours of work, holidays, termina- 
tion of employment, redress of grievances, etv. 

In the course of the Survey, it was found that about 19 per cent, of the 
Clothing factories in the country, including all large factories and about 
12 per cent, of the small factories, were luuler the statutory obligation to 
frame Standing Orders. These comprised about 18 per cent, of the factories 
in Maharashtra and about 19 per cent, in the Residual Group. The legal 
requirement was found to have been fulfilled in about 50 per cent, ot the large 
factories and 55 per cent, of the small factories. The percentage for thf 
Industry, as a whole, was about 53. The proportion of such factories in 
Maharashtra and the Residual Group was about 22 and 80 per cent, respec- 
tively. In addition, some ot the small units in the Residual Group, which 
were under no such statutory obligation, had also framed Standing orders. 
Thus, it is estimated that the percentage of the Clothing factories having 
Standing Orders in the Industry, as a whole, was about 16 (comprising 4 per 
cent, of the lactories in Maharashtra and 27 per cent, in the Residual Group) 
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In all the units, the Standing Orders were framed under the Industrial Em- 
ployment (Standing Orders) Act, 1916 and were duly certified by the compe- 
tent authority. Standing Orders, wherever framed, covered all categories 
of workers. 

7-4. Labour and Welfare Officers 

With a view to enabling tin* employers to have better arrangements 
for personnel management and to help them in ensuring proper implementa- 
tion of labour laws, a provision has been made in the Factories Act, 1948, 
requiring all factories employing 500 or more workers to appoint Welfare 
Officers. The rules framed by the State Governments under the Act prescribe 
the functions and duties of these officers. Only one !a**ge factory located in 
the Residual Group, constituting hardly 2 per cent, of the Clothing factories 
at the all-India level, was under a statutory obligation to appoint Welfare 
Officer and the factory had duly complied with the legal requirement. It 
had appointed a Personnel Officer whose main duties were reported to be to 
assist the management in administering the labour laws and to establish 
contacts and hold consultations with a view to maintaining harmonious 
relations between the management and the workers. The Personnel Officer 
was not required to appear before Tribunals etc., on behalf of the manage- 
ment in industrial disputes. No other unit had appointed any Labour/ 
W elf are Officer voluntarily. 

7*5. Works and Joint Committees 

With a view to providing a forum at the unit level for elimination of 
sources of friction through mutual discussion and consultation between 
the managements and their employees, the Industrial Disputes Act, 1917, 
empowers the appropriate Government to prescribe that a Works Committee 
should be constituted in every industrial establishment employing LOO or more 
workers. Home of the State laws also provide for the constitution of Joint 
Committees for the purpose. The Survey results show that about 19 per 
cent, of the Clothing factories in the Industry— all large factories and about 
12 per cent, of the small factories were employing 100 or more workers. 
It was, however, found that none of the Clothing units surveyed, whether 
obliged or not, had constituted any Works or Joint Committee. The main 
reason for not setting up such Committees in those units, where it was obli- 
gatory was reported to bo that most of the factories were obliged to cons- 
titute such Committees only recently as previously they employed less than 
100 workers. A few others contended that neither the management nor 
the workers, felt the necessity of constituting such Committees. 

7-6. Other Committees 

None of the Clothing factories surveyed was reported to bo having any 
other Committees such as Production Committees, Safety Committee, etc. 

7*7. Grievance Procedure 

With the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders)' 
Act, 1946, it became obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more 



workers to frame Standing Orders, prescribing inter-alia, the procedure to 
be followed for redress of workers’ grievances. As stated elsewhere in this 
Chapter, about 16 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country had 
framed Standing Orders and thus a prescribed grievance procedure had 
been laid down in such units. As regards the actual practice for redress of 
workers’ grievances, it was found that usually grievances were heard initially 
by the immediate supervisors or in-charges of the sections and the complainant 
approached the higher officers only when not satisfied with their decisions. 
In small establishments, the workers generally approached tho proprietor 
or the manager direct whose decision was final. 

7 ’8. Association of Workers with Management 

None of the Clothing factories surveyed was reported to have intro- 
duced any scheme for associating workers with the management of the es- 
tablishment. 
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Chapter VIII 
LABOUR COST 

Information relating to labour cost was collected from the samjded esta- 
blishments, during the course of the present Survey, in respect of the emplo- 
yees covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and receiving less than Rs. 400 
per month as wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken by the 
Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment in 1959. The enquiry pertaining to labour cost was modelled on the 
lines of the Study of Labour Costs in the European Industry made by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 1950. However, certain modifications were made in 
the light of conditions in India. For instance, in view of the fact that, in India, 
wages are paid on the basis of days instead of hours, data were collected in 
respect of man-days instead of man-hours. Similarly, it was found in the course 
of the pilot enquiry that, except for very few establishments, separate records 
of premium payments made for leave or holidays, or for days not worked, were 
not maintained and hence these were dropped as separate items and recorded 
under ‘basic wages’. Certain additions were made in the list either on the basis 
of the decisions of the Study Group referred to above, or to elicit separate in- 
formation on some of the items on which employers have to incur expenses 
under labour laws in force in the country e.g., lay off, washing facilities, 
retrenchment compensation, etc. 

The Survey in this Industry started in April, 1965 and ended in February, 
1966. With a view to maintaining comparability of data and ensuring unifor- 
mity, it was intended to collect information, as l'ar as possible, for the calendar 
year 1964. If, however, the financial year of an establishment did not coincide 
with the calendar year and it was not feasible to collect information for the 
year 1964, the field staff were asked to collect the data for the latest period of 
12 months for which information was available subject to the condition that at 
least a major period of the year 1964 (at least 6 months) was covered. The 
available data show that it was possible to collect information in respect of the 
calendar year 1964 from most of the units. The data collected may, therefore, 
be taken broadly to refer to the calendar year, 1964. 

It may also be mentioned here that with a view to forming better estimate 
of labour cost, salaries and allowances, etc., as well as the man-days worked in 
respect of those persons who were employed in connection with any welfare 
item, amenities, etc., even though they were covered under the Factories Act, 
1948, and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, were not included in the 
general heads ‘Wages’, ‘Bonuses’ and ‘Other Cash Payments’ along with the 
similar amounts paid to workers who came within the scope of the Study. 
Expenses incurred in connection with such persons were recorded against the 
item for which they were employed. Similarly, the man-days worked by such 
persons were also excluded. 

8*1. Labour Cost per Man-day Worked 

Data in respect of man-days worked and the wages and other earnings of. 
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the workers were collected for the above mentioned period. Further, expendi- 
ture incurred by the employers on various welfare ami social security measures, 
subsidy services, etc., representing the cost incurred by employers on labour, 
was also recorded in the course of the Survey. Based on the above, the average 
labour cost per inan-day worked has been estimated and is given in Statement 
8 - 1 . 


Statement 8-1. 

Estimated Labour Cost per Man-day Worked 
(1964) 


(In Rupees) 


Centre 




Labour Cost Per 
Man-day worked 

l 





2 


1. Maharashtra 






5-84 

Large Factories 






6-44 

Small Faotories 






612 

2. Residual 






3-61 

Large Factories 






2-42 

Small Factories 






4*61 

3. All India 






4*64 

Large Factories 






4*60 

Small Factories 






4*78 


The over-all labour cost per man-day worked in the (Nothing Industry was 
estimated at Its. 4*64 at the all India level. The Statement shows that the 
burden of labour cost was heavier in Maharashtra (Its. 5*84) as compared to 
the Residual Group (Rs. 3-51). 

8 • 2. Components of Labour Cost 

The major element of labour cost was ‘wages’ which alone accounted for 
about 92 per cent, of the total labour cost. Statement 8 • 2 shows the distribution 
of labour cost according to major heads under which the data were collected. 

8*2*1. Wages 

This component comprised basic wage and dearness allowance, incentive 
or production bonus and attendance bonus received by employees. It was 
desired by the Bureau to collect data under this head in respect of man-days 
worked alone, but in the course of the pilot enquiry, it was found that most of 
the employers did not maintain separate records of payments made for the days 
actually worked and for leave and holiday periods. Consequently, the amount 
of basic wages and dearness allowance recorded included the sum paid for the 
days worked as well as not worked but paid for. As already mentioned, ‘wages* 
alone accounted for about 92 per cent. (Statement 8*2) of the total labour 
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cost in tlie Industry* This percentage was higher in Maharashtra (about 95 
per cent.) than in the Residual Group (about 89 per cent.). 

Statement 8*3 gives further break-up of the ‘wages* cost into various sub- 
groups viz., basic wages and dearness allowance, incentive or production bonus 
and attendance bonus. 

It will be noticed from the Statement that almost the entire ‘wages* cost 
was on account of basic wage and dearness allowance. 

Stateent 8 • 3 


Estimated Break-up of ‘Wages 9 Cost by Components 

(1964) 


(In Rupees) 


Centre 


Basic Wages 
and 

Dearness 

Allowance 

Incentive 

Production 

Bonus 

Attendance Total 
Bonus 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Maharashtra 


5-52 

(99-33) 

0-01 

(0-17) 

— 

6-63 

(100-00) 

Large Factories . . 


5-98 

(99-83) 

0 01 
(0 17) 

-- 

5*99 

(100-00) 

Small Factories 

•• 

4-96 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

4*96 

(100-00) 

2. Residual 


3-11 

(100-00) 

— 

* 

3-11 

(100-00) 

Large Factories . . 

•• 

2-12 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

2-12 

(100-00) 

Small Factories M 

» • 

.. .. 4-04 

(100-00) 

— 

* 

4-04 

(100-00) 

8. All India 

•• 

4-28 

(100-00) 

* 

* 

4-28 

(100-00) 

Large Factories . « 


.. 4-12 

(100-00) 

* 

— 

4-12 

(100-00) 

Small Factories . « 

•• 

4-45 

(100*00) 

— 

♦ 

4*45 

(100-00) 


Note — Figures in brackets are percentages to total. 
♦Less than Re. 0*005. 
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8*2*2. Premium Pay for Overtime ami Late Shift 

Umlor this group, only tlie premium part of the pay for overtime work, 
late shift work on holidays, etc., was recorded. This was represented by the 
amount received by the workers in addition to their normal pay. For instance, 
if a worker received one and half times his normal wages for the overtime work, 
the extra amount, that is one half of his normal wages, was recorded against 
this item. The normal wages were included under the group ‘Wages*. The 
present Survey has shown that the contribution made bv this element to the 
total labour cost in the Clothing Industry was only about one per cent. Its 
proportion was higher in Maharashtra than in the Residual Group. 

8*2*3. Bonuses 

Payments made in respect of festival and year-end bonuses were recorded 
under this group. It will be seen from Statement 8-2 that, in the Clothing 
Industry, this item constituted only about one per cent, of the total labour 
cost per man-day worked. This proportion was comparatively high in the 
Residual Group than in Maharashtra. It is also worth-noting that, during 
1964, no bonus payments were made by any of the large factories surveyed. 

8*2*4. Other Cash Payments and Money Value of Concessions in Kind 

Other cash payments were those payments which were made regularly by 
the employers such as house rent allowance, transport allowance, etc., and 
also ex gratia payments. The combined cost on account of all these payments 
amounted to a small sum of He. 0*01 per man-day worked in the Clothing 
Industry, as a whole. 

Money value of concessions in kind included such items as food articles, 
etc., supplied to the workers. The contribution of this item to the total labour 
cost was negligible. 

8*2*5. Social Security Contributions 

The expenses incurred by the employers on various social security measures 
were recorded under this group. Since the employers were statutorily obliged to 
undertake some of the social security measures, separate data were collected 
in respect of expenditure incurred on obligatory and non-obligatory social 
security contributions. Expenditure incurred by the employers both on obliga- 
tory and non-obligatory social security contributions during 1964 amounted 
to Re. 0*17 per man-day worked or about 4 per cent, of the total labour cost. 
This expenditure was higher in large factories than in small ones. Almost 
the whole of this expenditure was on obligatory social security contributions. 
Non-obligatory social security contributions were found to have been incurred 
by certain small units in the Residual Group and they formed an insignificant 
proportion of the total labour cost. Statement 8*4 shows the break-up of obli- 
gatory social security contributions. 

The Statement shows that so far as obligatory social security contributions 
are concerned, at the Industry level, the main items of expenditure were pro- 
vident fund contributions, Employees’ State Insurance Contributions, gratuity 
and compensation for lay off, their respective percentage to the total labour 
cost of the group being nearly 41,41,12 and 6. 



Statement 8-4 

Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Man-day Worked 

(1964) 


43 



Note — Figures in brackets are percentages to total. 
*Less than Rs. O'OOo. 
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8*2*6. Subsidies 


Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and services to workers 
and their famib'es was collected under this head. The facilities listed were Medical 
and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and Other Food Services, Company 
Housing, Building Funds, Credit Unions, Creches, Educational Services, Re- 
creation Servioes, Cultural Services, Transport, Sanitation, Drinking Water, 
Washing Facilities, etc. The net amount spent, including depreciation but 
excluding any capital expenditure, was recorded. In the course of the pilot 
enquiry, it was noticed that in most of the cases employers either did not main- 
tain any records separately for the above mentioned items or expenses related 
not only to persons falling within the scope of the Study but also to others. 
Hence the field staff were asked to obtain estimates, wherever such statistics 
were not available separately, for the above-mentioned items, and/or for the 
employees covered by the Study only. In the latter case estimates were made on 
the basis of the proportion that the employees coming under the scope of the 
Study formed to the total number of employees. Statement 8 • 5 gives the details 
in respect of the cost on subsidies incurred by the employers in the Clothing 
Industry. 

The cost of subsidies per man-day worked amounted to Re. 0-05, consti- 
tuting about one per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. This pro- 
portion was comparatively high in the Residual Group (2*28 per oent.) than in 
Maharashtra (0*34 per cent.). The main items of expenditure were Company 
Housing, Creches, Sanitation, Drinking Water and Washing Facilities. 

8*2*7. Direct Benefits 

Direct benefits are those benefits which are paid by the employers directly 
to the boneficiaries without any intermediary or external agency. The Survey 
results show that none of tho Clothing factories covered had incurred any 
expenses on such benefits during the year 1964. 

8*2*8. Some Other Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Under this group, expenses relating to on-the-job medical servioes, cost of 
recruitment and remuneration paid to apprentices, etc., were recorded. The total 
cost incurred on account of all theso items was reported to be very insignificant, 
being less than Re. 0*005 per man-day worked at the Industry level (State- 
ment 8*2). 

8*2*9. Others 

Under this hoad, only those expo uses which could not be grouped under 
any of the heads or sub-heads of the labour cost items wore recorded. They 
related to the cost incurred by the employers on account of protective clothings, 
pay of Welfare Officers, etc. The total cost incurred on account of all these items 
amounted to a small sum of Re. 0*02 per man-day worked at the Industry 
level. 
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♦Less than Re. 0-005. per man-day worked. 
Notb— Figures in brackets are percentages to total. 



Chapter IX 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The Clothing Industry in India thrived during the World War II as a 
result of huge defence requirements. In the post-war period, the Clothing fac- 
tories switched over to peace-time production and the expanding internal 
market for ready-made apparel and the opening up of foreign markets further 
helped in the development of this Industry, particularly after 1956. During 
1965, the number of Clothing factories in the country was 173 providing em- 
ployment to about 30 thousand persons. From the point of view of employ- 
ment, the Industry is concentrated mainly in Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Madras as these three States together accounted for about 88 per cent, of 
the total emoployment in 1965. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that on the 
specified date i.e., 31st March, 1965, the Industry employed 8,664* workers, 
of whom about 3 per cent, were not covered under the Factories Act, 1948. The 
distribution of all workers (covered as well as not covered under the Factories 
Act, 1948), according to the broad occupational groups shows that an over- 
whelming majority of workers (i.e., about 89 per cent.) were ‘Production and 
Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ . About 5 per cent, of the workers were 
each in the category of ‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ 
and ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’. The remaining groups Accounted for 
the rest of the workers. Neither children nor contract workers were reported to 
be employed in any of factories survoyed. Women were employed in about 37 
per cent, of the Clothing factories and they constituted about one-fifth of the 
total workers. About 79 per cent, of the production workers were time-rated 
and the rest piece-rated . Nearly half of the production workers were permanent, 
about one-third temporary and the remaining one-sixth were casuxl workers. 
About 46 per cent, of the workers had put in less than one. year’s service as on 
31st March, 1965, and only 14 per cent, had more than 10 years’ service to their 
credit. 

Measures for reducing absenteeism were reported to have been taken in 
about one-fifth of the units. Arrangements for training and apprenticeship did 
not exist in any of the units surveyed. 

During the Survey, data on earnings were collected for all categories of 
workers covered under the Factories Act except production workers. During 
March, 1965, the average daily earnings of the Administrative, Executive and 
Managerial Personnel wore the highest (Rs. 26*44), fob owed by ‘Professional, 
Technical and Related Personnel’ (Rs, 11 *44), ‘Clerical and Related Workers 
(including Supervisory)’ (Rs. 6*36) and ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ 
(Rs. 3*48). The average daily earnings of all workers, based on the Payment of 
Wages Act returns, were Rs. 6*86 during 1965 in the Clothing Industry. Se- 
parate dearness allowance was being paid in about 14 per cent, of the units 

*Excludii g those employed in defence establishments as these were ca eluded for purposes 
of the Survey. 46 
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in the Clothing Industry and in none of them was the rate linked with consumer 
price index number. Apart from production bonus and attendance bonus which 
were paid by one unit each, no other allowance was paid in any of the units. 
The practice of paying annual bonus was prevalent in about 36 per cent, of the 
units while only one-fifth of the units were reported to be paying festival bonus 
to their employees. 

About 92 per cent, of the Clothing factories were working only one shift, 
6 per cent, had two shifts and the remaining 2 per cent, had three shifts. The 
daily and weekly hours of work did not exceed 8 and 48 respectively in any of 
the units covered. Rest interval ranging from half an hour to more than 2 
hours was allowed in all the factories. Seating arrangements for workers obliged 
to work in a standing position had been duly provided in all the concerned 
factories. Latrines and urinals were reported to be provided in about 94 and 
42 per cent, of the Clothing factories respectively. All the factories were granting 
earned leave with pay to their workers while casual leave with pay was being 
allowed in only about 23 per cent, of the factories. Sick leave and national and 
festival holidays with pay were being allowed in 2 and 73 per cent, of the Clothing 
factories respectively. A weekly dav of rest was also allowed to workers in all 
the Clothing factories surveyed. 

Drinking water facilities were provided in about 94 per cent, of the Clothing 
factories. Arrangements for the supply of cooled water during summer were 
made in about 80 per cent, of the factories, which w r ere under an obligation to 
do so. Washing facilities existed in about 76 per cent, of the factories in the 
country wdiile bathing facilities were provided in only about 16 per cent, of the 
factories. About four-fifths of the factories, which were under a statutory 
obligation to run canteens for their workers, had not done so. In all, canteens 
had been provided in about 4 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country. 
Creches were provided in all the factories employing more than 50 women. 
None of the factories had provided lookers. Of the factories which were required 
to provide rest-shelters, none lmd complied with the law. On a voluntary basis, 
rest-shelters existed in about 7 per cent, of the Clothing factories in the country. 

Educational facility was almost non-existent in the Industry and recrea- 
tion facilities had been provided by about 9 per cent, of the establishments. 

Although all the Clothing factories had kept first-aid boxes but their 
contents were incomplete in about 81 per cent, of the units. The boxes 
wore under the charge of trained first-aiders in about 18 percent, of the units. 
Ambulance rooms did not exist in any of the factories covered whether obli- 
gatory or not. Residential accommodation had been provided by only one 
unit in the Clothing Industry to about 8 per cent, of its workers. 

About 30 per cent, of the factories in the Clothing Industry had intro- 
duced some provident fund schemes for their w r orkers and nearly 16 per cent, 
of the workers were members thereof. Gratuity schemes were reported to 
be in operation in about one-tenth of the factories. Pension schemes did 
not exist in any of the units covered in the Survey. During 1964, 
industrial accidents, all resulting in temporary disabilities, took place 
in about 6 per cent, of the factories and an estimated number of 14 workers 



was involved in them, giving frequency rate of accidents at about 2 per 
thousand workers employed. 

Trade unions existed in about 28 per cent, of the factories and 42 per cent, 
of the workers were members of the unions. Collective agreements since 
1956 had been concluded in about one-fifth of the Clothing factories in the 
country. Standing Orders were reported to have been framed in about 16 per 
cent, of the factories in the country. However, of the factories under a 
legal obligation to frame Standing Orders, about 53 per cent, had complied 
with the law. Only one Clothing factory was under an obligation to 
appoint a Welfare Officer and it had done so. Works or Joint Committees 
were not formed in any of the units surveyed although about one-fifth of 
the Clothing factories were under an obligation to do so. A prescribed griev- 
ance procedure existed in about one-sixth of the factories. None of the 
factories was reported to have introduced any scheme for associating workers 
with the management. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of workers covered under the 
factories Act, 1948, and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month as wages 
show that the overall labour cost per man-day worked in the Clothing In- 
dustry was Rs. 4*64 during 1964. ‘Wages’ i. e., basic wage and dearness 
allowance, incentive or production bonus and attendance bonus, alone account- 
ed for about 92 per cent, of the total labour cost. Other main components 
were obligatory social security contributions, premium pay for overtime 
and late-shifts, bonuses and subsidies. 

Salient features of the Clothing factories in the country, as revealed 
bv the Survey of Labour Conditions, are presented in the following 
Statement : 

Statement 9-1 

Salient Features of the Clothing Industry 


Estimates for 


Particulars 



tho industry, 
as a whole 

1 



2 

I. Employment 




Total 



8,664* 

Of which Production and Eclated Workers . . 



89% 

Others . . 



11% 

Women Labour 



20% 

Production Workers (Total) 



7,693 

Of which Time -rated 



79% 

Piece-rated 



21% 

Employed through ('on tractors 



— 

Production Workers Employed Directly (Total) . . 



7,693 

Of which permanent workers 



50% 

Workers with service of 10 years and more . . 



U% 


•Excluding those employed in defence establishments which were excluded for purposes 
of the Survey. 
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Statement §-\—contd. 


1 


2 


It. Wa.fjf * and Emolument s 
Average daily oarnings of — 

(') All Workers (1005) .. .. .. .. . . R«. 6*86 

(//) Professional, Teeluiical ami Rotated Personnel (March* 1905) .. Rh. 11*44 

(Hi) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel (March, 1965) Rs. 26*44 

(ir) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory) (March, I IMPS) .. R«. 6*26 

(«) Wat eh and Ward ami Other Services (March, 11)65) .. .. Rs. 3*48 


Pro port ion of — 

Factories paving separate dearness allown nee 

Factories in which the dearness allowance was linked with the Consume 
Price Index Number* 

Factories paying produetion/irieentive bonus. . 

Factories paying annual bonus 
Factories paying festival bonus 

111. Hours of Work, etc . 

(Proportion of) 

Factories where daily hours of work were 8 or less 
Factories where weekly hours of work were 48 or less 
Factories where spread-over was up to 9$ hours 
Factories where rest-interval was up to one hour . , 


IV. L uce and Holidays with Pay 
(Proportion of units granting) 

Earned leave 
Sick leave 
Casual leave 

National and festival holidays 
Weekly oil 

V. Welfare and Ameniti ($ 
(Proportion of units providing) 


Seating arrangements (out 
Drinking water facility 
Washing facility . . 

Rest shelters 


f those where workers had to work standing) 


Canteens 
Creches 
Latrines 
Urinals . . 

Labour /Wei far© Officers 


2 % 

30 % 

10 % 


100% 

100% 

78% 

72% 


100O' 

2 % 

23% 

73% 

78% 


100 % 

94% 

76% 

7% 

4% 

10 % 

»4% 

42 % 

2 % 


♦Out of those paying separate dearness allowance. 
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Statement 9’1-contd. 


\ 


2 


First-aid boxes 
Ambulance rooms 
Recreation faoilit ies 
Educational facilities 
Housing facility 

VI. Social Security 
(Proportion of units having) 

Provident fund schemes 
Pension schemes . . 

(Iratuify schemes 

Proportion of workers covered under Provident Fund Schemes 

VII. Accident Hat* (Per thousand workers employed) 

VIII. Industrial JMation « 

Factories having trado unions 

Proportion of workers who wore members of trade unions 
Units having concluded collective agreements 
Factories having Standing Orders . . 

Factories having \Vork*/.loint Committees 
T X. Labour ( 'n.st 

Labour Cost per Man-day Worked during 1904 

’"Indicates percentage of workers housed. 


100 % 


oo/ 
w /o 

2 % 

2 % 

i%* 


10 % 

16 % 


2S% 

< 2 % 

20 % 

16 % 


Rs. 4» 64 




Appkxijtx 


A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SAMPLE DESIGN AND THE METHOD OF 

ESTIMATION ADOPTED 


1. Sample Design 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a multi-stage sampling procedure 
with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
which were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas, 
was followed. The registered factories belonging to those industries for 
which regional stratification was found necessary were stratified and each 
centre or area of high concentration was taken as a separate regional stratum 
of the industry and the remaining scattered factories were clubbed together 
into a single residual stratum. Establishments in an industry/ regional stratum 
were arranged in a frequency distribution fashion with suitable class intervals 
and were divided into two size-groups —large factories and small factories 
on the basis of an optimum cut-off point derived for each industry. The 
optimum cut-off point was so derived that if all the establishments in the 
upper size group were included in the sample, the results obtained would yield 
an estimate of over-all employment within 5 per cent, error at 95 per cent, 
confidence interval, and the sample size would be minimum. The optimum 
cut-off point varied from industry to industry. For the Clothing Industry 
it was chosen as 105 which was approximately equal to the average size 
of employment in the Industry. However, considering the limited resources 
available for the Survey of Labour Conditions and the practicability, 
etc., it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, from the upper size 
group and 12£ per cent, from the lower size group would yield reliable 
results. However, the experience of earlier Surveys had shown that due to 
(i) non-availability of very recent frame, (ii) closures, and {Hi) units changing 
their line of production, considerable shrinkage had occurred to the desired 
sample size. Hence it was decided that for taking into account such closures 
etc., the required sample size should be increased to allow for the above men- 
tioned shrinkage. Since the sample size in respect of almost all industries had 
been inflated to safeguard against shrinkage due to closure of units eto., 
substitution was resorted to only in case of abnormal closures of units, in the 
manner explained below — 

I. In case of such industries where the sample size had not been inflated 
substitution was done to replace sampled units found closed. 

{a) If the number of sampled units was 5 or less in size class of a parti- 
cular industry/stratum; or 

(6) The number of units found closed, etc;., was more than 1 in a sample 
of 6 to 10 units of size class of particular industry/stratum. 

(c) In cases where the sample size was more than 10 units, substitution 
was made when the extent of closures was 50 per cent, or 
more. 
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II. For industries where the sample size had already been inflated 
substitution was done only if the extent of closures was 50 per cent, or more 
irrespective of the size of the sample unless such a high rate was already noticed 
in the Second Occupational Wage Survey and consequently taken into account 
in fixing the sample size. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories, within an 
industry/regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within 
each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so the districts 
formed a continuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged 
the list of units in the above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off 
point were taken in the upper size class and the rest in the lower size class. 
From these size-groups, the required number of units were selected by 
systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which 
the sample was selected in the case of clothing factories was the list of 
registered factories for the year 1963.* 


2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of the Survey, various characteristics were studied, some of 
which were correlated with employment whereas there were others which were 
not correlated with employment but with the number of establishments. 
Consequently, two different methods were used for working out estimates. 

For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are highly corre- 
lated with employment such as labour cost, etc., ratio of total employment 
was used as the blowing up factor. For estimating the totals of those cha- 
racteristics which are not correlated with employment such as, number of 
units providing certain welfare facilities, etc., the ratio of units was used as 
the blowing up factor. Estimates of percentages have been arrived at 
by computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the two 
characteristics involved . 

More precisely, in any stratum the estimate for the total of X 
characteristic not correlated with employment has been obtained as: — 


N. — N' u „ , N,-N\ 


u. 


n'u Ei Xlu + ^ Xil 


(i) 


The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 

Where X =the estimated total of the ^-characteristic for a 

particular stratum. 

No and Nj =the number of units in the original population as featur- 

ing in the 1963 list, which was used as frame, in the 
upper and lower size groups respectively of the stratum. . 


•For Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra list relates to the year 1902. 
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N'u and N'j 


n H and n x 


n'u and n' x 


Xiu and Xii 


=the number of units whicli featured in the 1903 list 
but were not featuring in the list relating to the 
period more or less coinciding with the period of the 
Survey in the upper and lower size-groups res- 
pectively of the stratum. 

=the total number of units in the sample (from 1963 
list) in the upper and lower size-groups resepectively 
of the stratum. 

—the number of sampled units, which were found at the 
time of the Survey to be closed or to have changed 
the line of production and hence left out- in the upper 
and lower size-groups respectively of the stratum. 

—The total of the characteristic X in the i th sample 
unit of the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum. 


In any stratum/industry the estimate for the characteristic Y correlated 
with employment is given by f 


Enu —N' u 

Equ n'u 


Si Y„ 


En 1— N'l 

Enl n'l 


Si Yii - 


(ii) 


The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 

Where Y = the estimated total of the characteristic Y for a particular 
stratum. 


Enu — N' m and Eh 1 — N'l —the total employment in 1963 in N'„ and 

Ni — N\ units respectively, of the stratum. 

En — ii',, and E nl — n' x =tlie total employment in 1963 in n„ — n' u and 

n x — n\ sampled units respectively of the stratum. 

Yiu and Y" n =the total of characteristic Y T in the i th sample unit 

of the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum. 

The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above forumulae for each one of the strata of an industry. 
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